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VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 

Gxxrlxuxx,— The grave has just closed over one of the 
most respected members of our profession—the oldest medi- 
cal officer of this hospital: the late consulting physician, 
Dr. Chowne. 
foundation, he was always a painstaking, kind-hearted col- 
league, a firm and steadfast friend, and a high-minded 
honourable man. May those who hereafter may have to 
allude to our deaths be able conscientiously to say the same 
of us. 

Who that has bestowed one thought upon what has been 
going on during the last few months—who that has read 
the sickening details of the revolting battle-fields, the do- 
vastation of country, the destruction of homes,—will not 
admit that science may be rendered a curse to mankind? 
Who is there that will deny that had it not been for the 
confidence inspired by the sciences of mechanics and che- 
mistry—the murderous mitrailleuse, the no less murderous 


war would not have been declared upon the futile preterts 
advanced, and the cries and lamentations of thousands upon 
thousands spared ? 


course that I have undertaken the duty of 


present 

In the first place, let me figuratively shake hands with 
all the old students, and express the sincere hope that they 
have so thoroughly enjoyed themselves during the recess, 
and so completely reinvigorated their energies, both mental 

, that they will in the ensuing session eclipse 
the talent and industry they evinced during the last session, 
so that in the end they may have reason to fear the dreaded 
ordeal of the examining bodies as little as the friendly ex- 
aminations by their teachers in the class-room. 

Let me also offer a welcome to those about to enter our 
profession—a profession of extreme responsibility, anxious 
thought, and unceasing labour. Mr. Abernethy, upon a 
similar occasion as the t, welcomed his commencing 
students with “God = you ly = become of 

* The answer to this question depends upon your- 
— — and is comprised in the single short word, Work.” 
If you will work you will do well; but rest assured to 
no other class of men does the parable of the ten talents 
ly more directly than it does to students of medicine. 
you are content to idle away your time, to fold your 
single talent in a napkin, depend upon it it will be taken 


away from you, and you will terminate your career in dis- 
intment and di 8 
assume, gentiemen, making your selection you 
have well weighed the grave responsibilities you thereby 
incur. Recollect it is not mere art; it is not mere science; 
it is neither manufacture, agriculture, merchandise, nor 
PPR Yours is an ob- 
infinitely greater, infinitely more elevated these, 
either individually or combined. 
No. 2458. 
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than 
It ia the study, the pre- | they might 


servation, and the repair, of that highest, noblest work of 
the creation, modelled in the imag his Creator—man. 

These considerations, whilst proving the responsibilities 
of our profession, cannot fail at the same time to elevate 
the minds and characters of its members, and poiut out the 
road to happiness and success. Unfortunately, we are none 
of us perfect, we are none of us at all times wise. U 
pily, again, we have bad as well as good members of our as 
of other professions, but we have not worse. The truly con- 
scientious and right-minded student or practitioner daily 
and hourly exercises the highest attributes of our nature. 
He has to call into play constant and untiring industry in 
the study of his profession; undeviating rectitude and 
liberality of mind in its practice; unflinching honesty of 

; sympathy with the sufferings of others; 
ith ir ce and charity for their 
faults. At the same time his own mind is chastened 
| the daily, the hourly experience that, with all his talent, 

his labour, and all his success, there are limits which 
even his skill cannot overstep; that he is but human after 
all, that he is at best but a painstaking, intelligent agent 
of an all-wise and beneficent power; so that step by step, 
imperceptibly as it were, he is led through the contem- 
plation of nature’s works to the reverence of nature’s God. 

Surely this is all calculated to elevate the mind, and in- 
duce thoughtfulness, energy, and propriety of conduct. It 
is so self-evident that to urge it upon you further would be 
but a work of supererogation, it must of itself imprint itself 
in indelible type upon your minds; therefore I shall dis- 
mise this part of my subject in the confident hope that, as 
the boy is father of the man, so will every student here 
present be the father of the upright, respected, and pros- 
perous future itioner. 

What you are to do, and how you are to do it, are ques- 
tions of considerable importance, and may now advan- 
tageously engage our attention for a short time. 

n scarcely remind you that the present year, 1870, 
has been a very eventful one in the annals of medicine. 
Measures of a most revolutionary character have been con- 

idered and di d, and although in abeyance at present, 
will in all probability be sooner or later adopted. 

During the early spring the College of —— the 
College of Surgeons, and the Society of Apothecaries, in- 
augurated a scheme for conjoint examination, having for 
its object the diminution of the number of examinations 
as at t required, and the substitution of a single 
oe of admission into the profession; the diploma of 

ving passed this examination to confer the right of 
practising and registering upon the holder, as well as the 
right of selecting one of the three ions of which to 
become a member. When this scheme was so far matured 
as to be almost ready for submission to the Secretary of 
State for confirmation, it was unceremoniously set aside by 
the Government, who, ignoring the corporations altogether, 
introduced a Medical ‘Bill of their own, by which the 
several corporations were deprived of their powers of 
granting diplomas to tise, and all power of regulating 
the course of study as heretofore ; in fact, transferring some 
20,000 of the most thoughtful and intellectual men in her 
Majesty’s dominions to the caprice and control of the 
Privy Council, or, in other words, to its irresponsible 
medical adviser for the time being. This Bill, which un- 
settled everything and satisfied no one, after being twisted 
and distorted to meet contending interests, has been with- 
drawn ; but there is no doubt that important changes will 
take places, and it is my duty to consider how far these 
changes will influence your future course of study. 

You, or at least the majority of those present, have already 
broken ground by passing what is termed the Preliminary 
Examination. Here again the year 1870 has proved most 
eventful. The last examination at the College of Surgeons 
was most disastrous. Of 229 who went up, only 106 passed, 
and 123 were deficient in the amount of knowledge required 
and were rejected, being thrown back in their professional 
studies for above six months, and subjected to no slight 
addition to the expense of their education. This result 

to me so lamentable and unsatisfactory that I 
have taken some little pains to ascertain the cause, in the 
hope that, by pointing out the subjects in which these 
gentlemen failed, I should do good service by directing the 
attention of those engaged in tuition to matter, that 
take measures that an so unfor- 
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tunmte, and redounding so * their — — be 
prevented for the future. 0 ects exami are 
arranged into two classes: — — optional. The 
compulsory class embraces ng, Dictation, Arithmetic, 
Geography, Grammar and Composition, History, Euclid, 
Algebra, and Latin. Of the 128 who failed, 71 failed in 
Algebra; 52 in Latin; 31 in Euclid; 21 in History; 17 in 
Grammar and Composition; 12 in Arithmetic; 6 in Geo- 
graphy; 1 in Dictation; 1 in Reading. The class of 
mprises: Greek, French, Mechanics, 
istry, v. — and German. In Greek, 2 
failed out of 69; in French, 15 out of 84; in Mechanics, 
11 out of 28. In —— — Zoology, and German, 
there were no rejections; ough 93 went in for Chemistry, 
5 for Botany and Zoology, and 5 for German. Undo 
several among these unfortunates may have been idle an 
neglectful ; but, on the other hand, when we find so 
a proportion as 54 per cent: rejected; we can 
arrive at any other conclusion’ than that the existing 
of education in many parts of the country is below 
* * —— of the age, and that in neglecting to 
make t Ives acquainted with what is required from 
— at these examinations, teachers are guilty of dere- 
on of duty, and of great injustice to those entrusted to 


care. 

As may readily be ed, every attempt to raise the 
standard of education has followed by a diminution in 
the number of medical students, and, consequently, of 
medical practitioners. From the year 1831 there has been 
a regular increase in the lation of England and Wales, 

in round numbers, of 2,000,000 every ten years. Thus, 
in the ten years from 1831 to 1841, the increase was 1,983,000 ; 
from 1841 to 1851, 2,019,000; from 1851 to 1861, 2,174,000; 
and it will not be unfair to calculate a similar proportion of 
incrense for the ten years between 1861—1871. It may not 
de uninteresting to inquire how far the profession of sur- 
has kept pace with this increase; and for this purpose 
f propose to take the a number of diplomas issued 
the College of Surgeons during each of these decades. 
with the decade 1831—1841, the average was 
520 per annum. In the next, or between 1841—1881, al- 
though the population had increased 2,000,000, the average 
of diplomas issued by the College fell from 520 to 430 per 
annum. In the next decade, between 1881 — 1861, the 
av ‘rose from 430 to 501; whilst in the decade about to 
close it has fallen as low as'371. So that, notwithstanding 
an increase in the population of 8,000,000, and taking the 
Col of Surgeons as the standard, the average of men 
entering our profession is 149, or nearly one-third, less per 
annum at the present time than it was forty years ago. 
Undoubtedly the development of railroads, the still greater 
development of en ng in all its branches, and the 
state of the mercantile world during this period, have greatly 
influenced this result; but there is no denying that it has 
also been influenced in a great measure by the higher 
standard of education required by the examining bodies. 

But to return from this digression. The Couneil of the 

of Surgeons has recently (so recently, indeed, as 

vet to be scarcely known) decided unanimously that not 
the examination, but likewise the course of instruo- 

tion required for such examination, shall undergo material 
alteration by being rendered more practical and less theo- 
retical. I would, therefore, crave your attention for a few 
minutes whilst I endeavour to explain how these alterations 
thie fret bject to for 
ina! 0 su our attention, for, 
anatomy is the — of his arch of 
study, the very corner-stone of his surgieal su oture. 
Not only have we the authority of Shakspeare that “the 
proper study of mankind is man, but anatomy has still 
er claims upon our consideration from its vastantiquity. 

than Shakspeare's, 


based 
upon the Darwinian theory, “ that anatomy was the same in 
antediluvian times, a million years ago, as now.“ We bave 


We have more recent authority 


no ri to doubt, if man really existed at that remote 
period, that his anatomy was the same as now, but we have 
reason to doubt whether he could a tale unfold; at all 
events, he does not appear to have done so for our edifica- 
tion, since no writers on anatomy have been traded back 
to those times: But on this point I shall content myself 
with a much more recent date, about 304 yeurs before the 


Christian era, in the reign of Ptolemy Soter, 


philus, who then studied at the school of Alexandria, is 
reported to have been the first who ever dissected the human 
body. We who live in this nineteenth century, dissecting 
as we do by Act of Parliament, can scarcely realise the 
dangers to which this brave mam must have been exposed, 
but we must ever admire the zeal, the courage, the deter- 
mipation to conquer natural repugnance, which must have 
actuated him who first inaugurated the study of anatom 
on the human body, when, from the superstition — 
bigotry of the age in which he lived, the study of ge | 
was surrounded by difficulties almost unconquerable, 
only to be surmounted by the most dauntless courage and 
daring enthusiasm. 

The researches of Herophilus and of his contemporary, 

, appear to have contributed in no small degree 
to the writings of Galen, one of the earliest, if not the 
earliest, author on anatomy whose works have descended 
to us. He does not appear, however, to have ever dissected 
the human body himself, but to have drawn his deductions 
from the labours of these two celebrated men, and from 
dissecting the bodies of animals. It was Erasistratus who 
named the auriculo-ventricular valves of the right side of 
the heart “tricuspid,” (whether he named those of the 
left side mitral” does not appear), and it is to Herophilus 
that we owe the terms “duodenum” as applied to the 
portion of intestine proceeding from the stomach, and 
calamus scriptorius” the term still to denote 
the linear furrow at the bottom of the fourth ventricle of 
the brain. 

The study of the human skeleton, however, had 
been established, for we read that as early as four centuries 
before the Christian era a knowledge of the human bones 
was deemed so all-important by phi hers of that period, 
that they were wont to travel from Rome to the school in 
Alexandria for the purpose of studying the human skeleton. 
The necessity for this study, so unmistakably recognised 
at that remote „ obtains with equal intensity at the 
present day. The light so necessary to the student of 
2300 years ago, wherewith to illumine his steps in that 
dark era of anatomical investigation, is equally indispens- 
able to enable , my friends, to lay a sure foundation 
whereon to build the edifice of your future knowledge and 
success. I am most anxious to impress this point upon you 
in the strongest manner that I possibly can. It is impos- 
sible to overrate its importance. During the last year 586 
students themselves for examination on ana: 
and physiology. Of this number 192, one-third, or close 
upon one-third, were referred for three months ; and I am 
informed upon the most reliable authority, that, in far 
the majority of instances, the cause of rejection was 
rance of the anatomy of the bones. Men have gone up 
who could not tell a clavicle from a first rib ; others 
have guessed at a femur or thigh-bone, but as to which side 
of the body it belonged was a problem quite beyond their 
powers to solve. 

Jam well aware that the mere systematic detail of dry 
bones as taught in the schools is necessarily extremely dry 
work ; but it cannot be helped. You must be taught the 

, the depressions, the processes i by 
the most absurd names, and as unlike the objects wi 
which they are com as can well be imagined ; and the 
more simply and the more concisely you are taught the 
better. But, dry and uninteresting as this study may at 
— — — — 

d of interest and instruction if you will only 

Do not rest satisfied by 

taught, but endeavour to terch yourselves; and, in 
quietude of your own rooms, take any one bone — I care 
not which;— and, having mastered the several details 
already alluded to, ask yourselves the questions“ In what 
part of the body is this bone placed?“ „What has it to do 
in thut situation?“ and “ How is it adapted to perform its 
functions?“ Study, not the external configuration of a 
bone only, but its internal structure also, and see how 
admirably that internal structure is designed to fit it for 
its uses. You will thus convert a dry routine study into 
an interesting and instructive amusement ; you will thereby 
80 firmly impress the shape, structure, and uses of the bones 
upon your memories that in the hour of trial you must 
succeed, —— su — all even on 
will be an i ity. You will the better appreciate 
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upon the i , 
to the point of insertion of such and such a muscle, 
attach 


Seine ie and I may well ask how you can possibly 
to be able to undergo such an ordeal if you 
by careful study of the shape and peculiarity of 
bone, acquaint yourselves with the influence it ex 
the tion of that region of the body in which it i 


rupture or yielding of these ligaments, with the consequent 
lacement of the joint surfaces, constitute that common 


by yourselves, let me know, and I will go with you. 
out the exact points of origin and insertion, and pay 


i movements of the several parts of the body, and 

so doing you will ascertain by what muscles the various 
dislocations are produced, and the displaced bone is retained 
in its unnatural position, and what muscles again you will 
have to relax in order to effect its reduction. 1 will not 
dwell longer on this part of our subject; I have said quite 
sufficient to — to you a however valuable and all- 
important it is for you to obtain a thorough uaintance 
with descriptive anatomy, it will per se be insufficient to 
enable you to pass your examinations, and that for the 
future you must also acquire a sound knowledge of the 
action of the several parts, and of the influence exert 
in a practical point of view on the animal economy in health, 
— mary or disease. You will have to attend this class for 
the same time as heretofore—namely, lectures on anatomy 
during two winter sessions, and dissections for the same 


To pass on to the class of physiology, you will inquire here 
into the use, growth, and minute structure of the several tissues 
of the body; you will trace the work of nature through every 
gradation of development, define the limits between the 
organic and inorganic kingdoms, the connexion between the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, and trace the latter from 
the cylindrical corpuscle, panhistophyton of Lébert, to 
that wonderful and complex piece of machinery—man. You 
will follow out the process fy ah deme from the mere 
germinating spot or cell to the full-grown embryo. You 
will learn the functions of the brain and nerves. Here 
you will be tanght how the body is fed, how the food is con- 
verted into nourishment, the modification which this 
nourishment undergoes, and how thus modified it is circn- 
lated through every part of the body. In a word, you will 
have brought in review before you the functions of 
part and every of the e 
each bears towards the other. 

In this class important alterations are decreed. Instead 
of attending systematic lectures upon physiology during 
two winter sessions, as heretofore, you in future be re- 
quired to attend these lectures during one winter session 
only, but you will also have to attend during another winter 
and physiol : ‘sis than th eetings 
an ysi „consisting of not less irty meeti 
of the 8 you must individually perform the neces- 

experiments, manipulations, &c. 
ortified by your studies of the structure and functions 
of the human body, you will next have to attend your lec- 


tures on 4 . in, im t 
ciples of surgery during two winter sessions. Now you 


ical course of general anatomy 


will have to attend such lectures during one winter session 
only; but, instead of the second, you will have to attend 
of practical i 


facts 
or the dead body. (b) The methods of proceeding, and 
manipulations in order to detect the effects of 


i 


one summer session; of baving been a uring 
months, and of having attended post-mortem demonstra- 
tions during the whole period of your hospital practice. 

I have considered it my duty to enter thus at length on 
these topics, even at the risk of proving tedious, partly be- 
cause, from their recent confirmation, and their non- 


win be required from to enable 
i — 1 — so with 


the governing body of the hospital, for the extreme prompti- 
tude and liberality with which they have enabled us to 
meet and provide for the important alterations and ex- 
tended requirements on the resources of our school. Never 
was that trite axiem, “ Bis dat qui cito dat, — A 
exemplified than it has been by this body of gentlemen ; 

I will not conceal from you had it not been for their 
promptitude and deeision, our resources for this session 
at all events would have been lamentably inadequate to 


twenty more beds, 
of in-patients to 150, and 


²˙ iu 


Tun Lancer,) 
= regulations of the College of Surgeons, your examina- | 
fore, 
the than six months, in which course each pupil is to exer- * 
or nerve, —but you will be exercised in practical details, | cised, practically, in the following details: —(a) The appli- 
especially with reference to — — of anatomy 
| to surgery and the methods of p ing, and the manipu- 
lation necess: to detect the effects of accidents on the | I. 
| seCase ace * ce, ere 
ticable, of the operations of surgery on the dead body. 2 
The uses of surgical apparatus. (e) The examination 0 
| diseased structures, as illustrated in the contents of a mu- 
| seum of morbid anatomy. This course of practical surgery 
. Agaim, the several bones, as you will be taught, may be attended either prior or a to the course on 
are connected together by ligaments, forming joints. The | the principles of surgery; so that in this, as in that on the 
struction of your friend Mr. Canton, as he need not be 
accident termed “dislocation.” In this department, you 2 upon both courses at the same time, but he may, 
will have to explain how far any particular ligament is im- if he desires it, give either singly in alternate sessions —an 
plicated in a given dislocation, and how far it interferes een 7 
with or — the return of the bones to their natural The other subjects in the curriculum of your studies re- 
position. And this applies with still greater force to the | main the same, with the exception that when a candidate 
next step in your studies—namely, those agents by which | shall have passed satisfactorily in chemistry in bis pre- 7 
the bones are moved, the muscles. If you wish to know d 
these parts, dissect them slowly and carefully; and if you 
wish to know bow the muscles ought to be dissected, go to 7 
the College of Surgeons, and see the splendid preparations 
contained in that Museum ; and if you are too modest to | 
and the consequent direction of their action; learn how | having been individually engaged at least twice in each 4 
certain muscles and certain combinations of muscles effect | week in the observation and examination of — in a 
recognised hospital or hospitals, under the direction of a 
recognised teacher, during not less than three months. 
| And this is to be dane at an early period of your attendance 
upon hospital practice. This rule is not restrieted to the 
| in-patient, but applies equally to the out-patient, depart- 
| ment. You must also produce certificates of having at- 
| tended clinical lectures on surgery during two winter and 
two summer sessions; on medicine during one winter and 
cation, they have not been noticed in our prospectus, and I 
| feared that you might 
riod. — { 
you to obtain. your ' 
| another object, that I might here express the warm feelings i 
| of gratitude which we as teachers, and all those who take ' 
un interest in the welfare of this school, entertain towards 1 
3 
meet the claims upon them. 11 
| I have already alluded to the recent date at which these 
| new regulations were passed or decided upon ; and although . 
no time was lost in the matter, it is barely ten weeks since 
Mr. Few, the respected treasurer of the hospital, was first " 
informed of the position in which our hospital and school } 
| were thereby placed, and of the inadequacy of the then ex- a 
| isting arrangements. The matter had only to be explained t 
when Mr. Few entered upon it with the greatest interest. 
He forthwith brought the matter before the Council, each | 
member of which only vied with the othersin his endeavour a 
| to further our object, and in less than one week the Council n 
| had undertaken to expend an additional £1000 ages for 5 
| the thus increasing num- 4 
| ber to lay out above £7000 in 1 
p in a proper and efficient 
— 
You may form some idea of the — on has been 
| displayed on all sides when I tell you has been done. J 
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Three houses have been purchased, added to the hospital, 
and their occupiers arranged with and got rid of. The num- 
ber of in-door patients, as I before observed, has been in- 
creased to 150. Accommodation for additional nurses has 
been supplied, a new chemical laboratory has been built, a 
new — larger dissecting- room, a new museum and en 
mortem room, a special room for microscopical studies, 

and convenient rooms for the lecturers have been provided. 
Nor have the comforts of the students been neglected, since 
the additions comprise a new and enlarged library and 
reading-room, locker rooms, lavatories, &c. So that the 
school ent of the Charing-cross Hospital, from 
having been the most inadequate and inconvenient, may 
now fairly assert its own position among the similar com- 
peting establishments of this metropolis. In making this 
observation, I would guard myself from the —— of 
being guilty of the folly of comparing this hospital for 
architectural beauty, wealth, or magnitude with such splen- 
did institutions as Guy’s, St. Bartholomew’s, or the new 
St. Thomas’s Hospitals; neither do I here intend to enter 
upon the vexed question whether a student can learn his 
profession better at a large or a small school ; for, although 
you, gentlemen, will have the opportunity of testing 
advantages of the small, I trust that your sons, your suc- 
cessors at this school, will have the opportunity of testing 
a large one. What I would assert, and most conscientiously 
assert (and the more so that Iam no longer a lecturer in 
this ool) is, that at the Charing-cross Hospital School of 
Medicine you have as good opportunities of learning your 
—— as at any other school in the kingdom. You now 

ve adequate and well-arranged school buildings, and you 
have a most painstaking, conscientious, and talented staff 
of teachers, unsu by those of any other institution 
in London. This is no random, ad captandum statement. 
Let results speak for themselves. During the last year the 
percentage of rejections of students from this school in the 
primary examination on anatomy and physiology was 
smaller than that of any other school in England, save in 
one soli instance. Whilst the ratio of rejections at 
some schools was as high as 50 per cent., and the average 
of all was 30 per cent., that of this school was only 17 
per cent., whilst at its more successful rival it was 16 per 
cent. 

Upon referring to the prospectus of this year, you will find 
that the school has been strengthened x4 — of 
various valuable coadjutors. In the dissecting- room, Mr. 
Bellamy will be assisted by Mr. J. A. Lea, who distin- 
guished himself so greatly at the last distribution of 
prizes, having carried off the highest honours in anatomy 
and physiology, in addition to prizes in other classes. Dr. 
Dowson has been appointed to the chair of botany. Our 
friend, Dr. Black, whom we all so highly esteem, has been 
appointed to the chair of midwifery and the medical treat- 
ment of women and children, with, I am happy to say, 
increased accommodation for the display of his skill and 
science; whilst Dr. Beigel has been appointed to the 
department of dermatology. The hospital department has 
been strengthened by the appointment of Mr. Bellamy as 
assistant-surgeon. I am sure that Mr. Bellamy will import 
into this department the same ability and energy that have 
marked his career in the class of demonstrations ; and I 


have every confidence that ere long he will become as 
distingui a surgeon as he now is an accomplished 
anatomist. 


Having thus endeavoured to point out to you the course of 
study which you will have to pursue, let me, in conclusion, 
beg of you to remember that you have now entered upon a 
very serious, though a most noble profession. Recollect 
that, having done so, you have become trustees of its honour 
and reputation. Recollect also that as every, even the 
smallest, portion of an edifice contributes to the stability 
and perfection of the whole, so can the conduct of the 
youngest student add to or detract from the good fame of 
our whole body. Let your career as students be charac- 
terised by a spirit of investigation, persevering industry, 
unswerving honesty of purpose, and self-reliance. Do not 
depend for success upon the assistance or countenance of 
others, but seek it in the exercise of your own good sense 
and independent exertions. Be regular in your attendance 
upon lectures and respectful to your teachers, but do not 
accept their teachings as infallible dogmas not to be ques- 
tioned nor doubted, but, as far as you are able, weigh 


them, sift them, analyse them, and if you still doubt, ask 
for further information, but do not rest satisfied until your 
doubts are removed. The year 1870 is not the year 1559, 
when, as we read in Mr. Quain’s Hunterian bration, a 
Doctor of Medicine of Oxford was summoned before the 
College of Physicians here in London, and threatened with 
imprisonment if he did not, within a certain time, give a 
satisfactory reply to an accusation of one of the Court 
physicians “ that he had stated that Galen had erred.” 

This is essentially a time for the exercise of thought and 
individual action. The hypothesis of Biogenesis, first enun- 
ciated by Redi 200 years ago, and recently so ably traced out 
by Professor Huxley ; the demonstrations of Professor Tyn- 
dall ; the discussions of Dr. Burdon-Sanderson, and their prac- 
tical application by Professor Lister, open upa field for original 
thought and investigation, the extent and importance of 
which in relation to the future welfare of mankind can 
scarcely be estimated or overrated. By treading in this 

th M. Pasteur has stamped out the devastating disease 
rom the silkworm of France; and who will venture to say 
that the extension of these inquiries, of these demonstra- 
tions, of these discussions and deductions, may not be the 
means of stamping out the equally fata] and devastating 
cholera, typhus, scarlet fever, cancer, and con- 
sumption from the denizens of England? 

Such is the field, such the opportunities before you. 
Grasp them; work, and work earnestly and persistently, 
not only as students but as medical practitioners, and then 
there will be no reason why you should not, one and all, 
attain the highest walks of your profession, whilst at the 
same time you will add lustre to the reputation of your 
Alma Mater. 
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ST. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL. 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE BY MR. BRODHURST. 


Arrer a hearty welcome to old and new students, Mr. 
Brodhurst referred to the changes which are taking place 
in the medical prof and the prospects of legislation 
in the next session of Parliament making it incumbent 
upon every student to obtain a licence to practise both in 
medicine and surgery. Everyone desiring to practise under 
the English law would have to obtain this licence, for with- 
out it registration will be impossible; but ne one will be 
allowed to practise who is not registered. Thus there will 
be one portal only to the profession. The examination for 
the licence will be a severe test of knowledge, but the 
various subjects so dovetail one into the other that know- 
ledge already acquired will be found to assist greatly in 
the acquisition of that which is to follow. The importance 
of a close application to work during the period of student 
life was strongly insisted upon, and the example of the 
Great Napoleon was quoted to enforce the teaching that no 
more time should be devoted to amusements of any kind 
than is absolutely necessary for health. It is not genius 
that is required to ensure success somuch as honest, hard 
work—such constant and continued work as leaves the sub- 
ject indelibly stamped upon the mind—unalterably pos- 
sessed by its owner. Many pretend to knowledge who col- 
lapse, however, at the first touch. They have yielded to 
indolence and self-indulgence, and have proved dishonest 
to themselves, their friends, and their profession ; and they 
arrive at the end of their career ignorant and miserably 
impotent for good. Under the old system of examinations 
these might indeed, by dint of cramming, obtain a diploma ; 
but they can scarcely do so when examinations are carried 
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Genius is the lot of few, it falls to no 
million. Not only so, but it is rare to 
with super-eminent talent for the employment he may un- 
dertake. The resolute man, however, fits himself for the 
work which is ordained for him, he accastoms himself to it, 
perfects himself in it, and determines to carry it out vigor- 
ously ; and whether it be a trade or a ession to which 
he devotes himself—whether his work be in the eyes of the 
world lowly or reputable, he expends his whole in 
doing that which is set before him to the best of his abili- 
ties, and thus to the honour of God. 

It rarely happens that success attends those who, ha 
been placed in a certain position, change their purpose 
embrace some new undertaking. For want of fixity of pur- 

these fail for the most part in the new just as they did 
the old undertaking. They have already expended a cer- 
tain amount of brain-work in their first calling, and 
arrive later than their fellows with much toil and disgust at 
their second. “Consider this, said Mr. Brodhurst, and 
if your minds are not fully made up, pause and reflect while 
there is yet time. If you determine to throw in your lot 
with us, then, with brave and earnest hearts, set to work, 
and you shall have all the help we can give Never 
faint ; but remember that the more difficult the task the 
more noble it is to overcome it. They will succeed who 
deserve success. Bring with you, then, earnestness of pur- 
pose, and it shall compensate you for defects, whether per- 
sonal or of mental culture, and for the want of genius. 
Earnestness is the talisman which overcomes every impedi- 
ment, and the door tosuccess. If it is success in life 
which you seek, and for which you come here to 
yourselves, study with earnestness, and rouse yourselves to 
a sense of the dignity of labour. And yet be not too ambi- 
tious to secure the good things of this life. Work on 
honestly and modestly, and dou competence will be 
Rie t on to that in this country high 

The lecturer went on to say in i 
honours have never yet been attained by any isi 
member of the profession. State dignities seem to be 
thought incompatible with scientific attainments. And 
— 1 the highest dignities of the State next to the 
Royal Family are open to members of the Church and the 
Bar, none are provided for members of the medical profes- 
sion. A successful soldier or sailor may cut his way to the 
peerage, or a successful merchant may so distribute his 
wealth as to raise himself to the House of Lords; but such 

ualifications as those which were possessed by Halford or 

Brodie are not yet considered equal to the valour of the 

soldier or the craft of the merchant. A 6 or 
hthood is sparingly offered to members of the 


—— not according to merit, however, but simply 
to those who are about the Royal person), and similar 
honours are much more profusely bestowed on sheriffs. and 
mayors who have perhaps presented an address or féted 
Royalty, but whose names are robably unknown _— 

hile a 


their own immediate circles uaintance; w 
Faraday or an Owen or a Syme ora John Hunter receives no 
recognition from the State. I tirmly believe, however, that 
this unsatisfactory and, I may add, discreditable state of 
things is drawing to a close, and that by the time you are 
ready to profit by the change those who have devoted their 
lives to the cultivation of science and the benefit of their 
fellow-creatures may in Great Britain receive not less 
honour than is accorded to them in France, or Prussia, or 
Austria, or than is accorded to distinguished members of the 
other learned professions.” 

The ways of nature and the courses of disease are now so 
largely revealed by instruments of precision, such as the 
microscope, the stethoscope, the ophthalmoscope, the 

pe, the thermometer, the on gmograpk, by the 
accurate study of the tissues and fluids of the living, as 
well as of dead bodies, that, at the end of their short career 
at the hospital, students will carry away with them, through 
cultivated research and study, knowl of a more precise 
and certain character (and which will, in many 


been 
this grand hospital of which all are so proud. 
recommend you strongly,” said Mr. Brodhurst, “ 
your studies in the spirit of gentlemen, working wi 
and integrity of purpose, and living in ki i 
around you. If you will cultivate this frame of mi 
will best fit you for those trials in life which are sure 
to overtake you, as they overtake the best men. And in 
this spirit you can alone practise your profession with 
comfort and satisfaction to yourselves. The career w 
our profession o to is a noble one, if the best 
faculties of the — mind are actively in i 
and all meanness and littleness are excluded. It o 
you abundant opportunities for usefulness in the world; you 
gain the esteem of fellow-men, and you earn for your- 
self independence at least, if not wealth.” 

The lecturer concluded with a feeling allusion to the 
calamity which the late — Holmes, 
expressing a hope e advantage is labours may 
be continued to the school. 


whose 


GUY’S HOSPITAL. 
MR. C. BADER’S INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS, 


GENTLEMEN,—Before offering suggestions as to the mode 
of passing through your medical career, allow me to say a 
few words about Guy’s Hospital itself. 

The hospital, in a few months, will have a larger num- 
ber of beds than any other London hospital. Though too 
much material may become a disadvantage to the student, 
and one case, well observed, be of more use than any num- 
ber of the same kind of cases carelessly looked into, yet nu- 
merous cases, simultaneously present in a hospital, offer great 
advantages: the teacher has achoice ; he can select the case 
which presents most of the characteristics of a disease. 
The student in a short time not only sees the chief fea- 
tures of a particular disease, but, like the botanist among 
a large number of plants of the same species and in dif- 
ferent stages of development, he acquires a rapid and tho- 
rough knowledge of the life and history of disease. The 
. as I have often seen in the large Vienna hospitals, 

d it a great relief to have fellow-sufferers, who ward off 
the inconvenience caused by eager students. We sometimes 
had to forsake the pleasure of examining, for example, a 
case of aneurism of the aorta, merely because the patient 
had already been ssed, turned about, &c., by numerous 
fellow-students. Guy’s Hospital is not situated in a fashion- 
able of London. Fever and accidents are its usual 
neigh It is surrounded by a numerous, hard-working 
population. The medical student at once, and on a large 
seale, meets the harshest features of his work. I always 
shall remember with pleasure when, — years ago, one 
day, after — been in the elegant, highly-perfumed o 
rating theatre of St. George’s Hospital, with its fashionable 
students, I came into the old operating theatre of Guy’s 
Hospital. The very sponges of the place seemed more 
grim and business-like, and infinitely more used up. The 
excellent annual report, published by our superintendent, 
Dr. Steele, wili give you an idea of the scientific and prac- 
tical treasures of Guy’s. Years before I had the for- 
tune to be appointed to the hospital, I made it my daily 
pleasure to visit the pathological museum. I have seen 
many museums in this and other countries, but I have 
found none superior to Guy’s, and as regards diseases of 
arteries, none its equal. 

Those who enter the medical profession are, I hope, aware 
that no other profession requires a larger number of eral 

plishments. To be thoroughly familiar with the sub- 
jects of surgery, midwifery, and medicine, before entering 
private practice, is a self-understood thing ; but to enter the 
medical profession with the principles and manners of a 
gentleman, to have received an excellent general education, 
to be a goed linguist, draughtsman, &c., to be in excellent 
health, able to share in and fond of athletic sports,—are 
details, all of which are almost as important to success in 
the medical career as professional knowledge. Instances 
of excellence as a linguist, as a draughtsman, &c., having 
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on at the bedside, and manipulations, dissections, and ope- ec 
but that honest hard work will now avail anything. ' 
But besides hard work there should be unity of purpose. 
He who acts asthough there were one thing’ in this | 
world to be done, and does it well, is certain of success ; 
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secured a medical man’s success in life, are of frequent | From 


occurrence. 

The amount of knowledge ired of the student by our 
examining bodies as a test of iency in medical science is 
moderate one, and should in the fullest cence ‘be 

lied with. 


live a short 
ey will bring you to a place where a quiet night’s rest, 
better air than the Borough can give, will ly reward 
you for the inconvenience of travelling. 

The new Guy’s man should study the geography of his 
hospital. He should visit the wards, la „ bath- 
rooms, ventilating apparatus, the museum, &c.; the sight 
of the resources, size, and scientific treasures of his future 
alma mater will thus become a source of encouragement. 

Gentlemen, while at the hospital, Pray be animated by a 
deep, thorough sense of duty; your health, your time, 
means belong exclusively to your hospital; be strict with 

in this respect, and do not think that a man in fair 

th, and at the time of life when the studies at the hos- 

pital are undertaken, can work too much. Of course you 

will attend the lectures regu , and do so in the order in 
which the medical staff wishes t attended. 

To two things especially I wish to draw your attention. 
First, to compete for the scholarships and prizes offered by 
the school; make it your motto —“ Sooner be beaten than 
not try at all.“ Secondly, thoroughly to master the use of 
those instruments which you see employed at the hospital, 
such as the microscope, ophthalmoscope, laryngoscope, 
clinical thermometer, &c. Do not buy books or instrumen 
without consulting someone of the medical staff as to what 


ully impress upon his mind—first, that within 
a few months he will have forgotten a portion of 
book-reading, chemical formulz, &c., required for the ex- 
aminations ; to provide for this, he should possess the very 
best books, and should connect himself with someone at the 
hospital who may inform him of any new —— work. 
Secondly, he should not fail to visit Guy's w ver occa- 
sion presents itself, and go round the wards; and should 
continually keep up intercourse with medical men at his 
school, so that, if any theory or new treatment of im- 
portance presents itself, he may have the advantage of 

ly inf ti 


No one whose means at all permit it should leave Guy’s 
without having frequented other hospitals ; for this purpose 
urge the importance o n one wee! student may 
learn more by this plan than at the largest hospital in a 
month. Hospitals for diseases of the chest, eye, skin, 
throat, urinary organs, fistula, and especially for Shildren, 
are the places to visit. A list of the localities of those hos- 

of the hours when patients are seen, and operations 
performed, will save time. The liberal character of the 
medical staff of special hospitals has, in London at least, 
always shown itself by the readiness with which permission 
to be present and to learn is granted. Additional value, 
time permitting, is given to these inati extra 
muros by inquiring into the general management of the 
hospitals, their wards, laboratories, kc. Years „when 
Mr. Salmon attended at St. Mark's Hospital for Fistula, I 
always looked forward with pleasure to his “ ting- 
day,” not alone to see the operations, but also to enjoy the 
—— and perfect general management of 
I conclude with a few remarks on travelling after com- 
ion of the hospital career. It would be an excellent 
ing if a fund existed out of which those with insufficient 


obtained from former assistants of mine, 
Lean state that there are few parts of the globe where 
Guy’s men are not to be found. It would be most useful 
if, after completion of the medical studies, some months of 
travelling were made com . In giving away appoint- 
ments, I should, other mstances being ways 
give the preference to the one who has tra’ 
Gentlemen, if this address does not quite answer your 
expectations, excuse it; my sincere desire has been to give 
you what I believe to be advice—the result of a medi- 
cal career spent in h work. If, during 
Guy’s, you are in doubt as to what course to 
period of your studies; if unexpected 
your medical career; if ill-health retard your work,—look 
— the medical staff not 972er but make 
em your advisers, and thus your friends. Be assured you 
will always find them ready to help; and though their ad- 
vice may perhaps, at the moment, not be to taste, you 
will in after-life, and on reflection, find it to have been the 
best, or at least the best-meant, advice. 


— — 


KING’S COLLEGE. 
INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS BY MR. WOOD. 


Avrer making the melancholy announcement of the re- 
cent death of his colleague, Dr. W. A. Miller, and paying a 
brief but earnest tribute to his merits and memory, Prof. 
Wood referred to the objects of an introductory address, 
and to the changes in the staff of the College which led to 
his occupying his present position, and then proceeded to 
make some remarks upon the alterations which each year 
brought about in the principles and practice of the medical 
art, notifying the direction in which these modifications 
are now chiefly progressing, and vindicating the profession 
from the imputation of differences of opinion among its 
members, which it only shared in common with others 
dealing more with probabilities than certainties. He advo- 
eated a patient accumulation and classification of scientific 
and medical facts, arranged upon the bases of the hypo- 
theses most in accordance with the present state of know- 
ledge, and acted upon with a provisional and qualified as- 
sent, not pushed to extremes, and waiting for that more 
perfect light which is sure to arise from a just comparison 
of the differences in conclusions which the progress of 
knowledge in every branch will diminish and finally cause 
to disappear. He then proceeded to welcome the newcomers 
to the study of medicine, and said: Amid the melanch 
impressions made by the hideous spectacle now presen 
by the chiéf nations of Continental Europe, ravaged and 
made desolate by the most frightful war that has ever 
raged in modern times, applying the improvements of our 
boasted civilisation, not in the practice of the humane 
maxims of the Saviour by whose name it is called, but in 
the enormous range, deadly precision, and scientific but- 
chery of its engines of destruction, it cannot but be a satis- 
faction to you that you are this day enlisting into a 
which is not armed with the murderous chassepét, 22 
death-dealing mitrailleuse, but with the pain-assuaging 
chloroform and the comforting bandage, with the gentle 
hand and the sympathising heart, helpful alike te both 
friend and foe, and tending those whom the fiendish 
passion for military glory has laid prostrate in the ruins of 
a lately smiling land. You are, as it were, — on your 
arms, and, I hope, imprinting ing u our hearts, that glorious 
emblem of triumph even in Meath, of comfort — in 
despair, of the most touching compassion in pain and distress, 
of Almighty help in time of trouble,—the red cross, more 
ennobled now in its saving work in the rear of armies, than 
——— on high in the van of battle against the in- 

The lecturer then sketched briefly the facilities afforded 

and its staff for the prosecution of scientific 
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anee in the wards of the 
success last summer. He 


dules and certificates of attendance, and to trust 
to yearly recurring pass examinations, which could — im- 
acquirements in large numbers of 


— of cases to the postponement of serious work to 
in a few months of the examination, and a more com- 
mon resort to the practice of grinding. He then described 
what he considered to be the chief use of lectures—viz., 
to guide the student through the difficulties of his subject, 
the multitude of its details, and that of the books written 
about them, and to strike and keep up through the course 
the key-note of the application of true scientific principles 
to all the variations which claimed attention from them. In 
a practical art, like surgery, for example, the firm implanta- 
tion of such principles was of great importance to enable 
the surgeon, under the most adverse and pressi 

stances, such as a railway ona 
benefit his patients by the scientific application of make- 
shifts. He condemned the manner in which charpie is used 
as a stuffing for wounds in continental surgery, maintain- 
ing that thus employed it became a means of propaga 
contagion, and that the simpler, less painful, and — 
cleanly ways of dressing employed in our own hospitals 
were preferable. He thought that the best use that charpie 
could be applied to was asa material for pads in simple frac- 
tures, and as sponges, first dipped into a disinfecting fluid 
and burnt after being once used, and that even for these 
purposes tow was preferable, and the more pliant and soft 
parts of hay or grass a good substitute. He compared 
the requirements of a surgeon with those of a good 
general, especially in respect to foresight and provision for 
eventualities, the qualities of watchfulness, coolness, courage, 
and rapidity of conception and execution being valuable in 
both, with the addition in the surgeon of s in manipu- 
lation in earrying out his own conceptions; while the objects 
of each were different, one being to destroy life, and 
the other to save it. 

The lecturer then alluded to the various tendencies to 
error which he had observed in the course of his career as 
a teacher among medical students, congratulating his 
—— upon the immense improvement in the standard 

— education which had been effected, and the 

better - prepared and more prolific nature of the soil for the 
cultivation of scientific and medical subjects which had 
thence resulted. He urged that the practice of the art of 
diagnostic and operative surgery could only be rightly 
founded upon a familiar acquaintance with the structares 
of the human , and that to work perseveringly at the 
subject, and to attentively, was the only way to 
remember distinctly and usefully in anatomy. In the 
scarcity of subjects for dissection which — it was 
t to make the utmost possible use of them in cul- 

tivating “the art of detecting animate differences.” 

rally as a * 5 on and training for medical 

rsuits; an ustra ts direct practical bearings 
— to the late — of minute living satin 
which were found to be the cause of infectious diseases 

the silkworms and other lower animals. He then 
alladed to the opportunities afforded by the ital to all 
the students to study disease by experience of its effects 
and treatment; and said that nowedays it is not sufficient to 
— the — — but that men must work the hospital with 
zeal, industry, and perseverance in order to pass the portals 

of the examining bodies, which were becoming, under the 
pressure of public opinion, more and more in their 
examinations. To aid the student to this end numerous and 
examinations of a practical character would be carried 

out in the various classes in the These enable a 
man to compare his progress with that of others under- 
g the same trai and were a st the 
against the difficulties and humiliations brought about by 
procrastination, and en each to find out in himself 
what work he was most fitted for, and to work up to it, and 
22 wy beat failures or mistakes. ws he con- 
ng ger hearers e 

— — in Tondon-life, the path of the young 


LONDON HOSPITAL. 

INTRODUCTORY LECTURE BY DR. HENRY G. SUTTON. 
After some preliminary remarks, the lecturer said that he 
intended to address not only “medical students,” but 
students of medicine. He would endeavour to show how 
each department of medical science bears on the prevention 
and cure of disease. There is an order of our studies with 
this object in view. We first study anatomy and physiology, 
since to know man in disease we must beforehand know 
man in health. Next, we work at morbid anatomy and 
pathology; and, lastly, we learn the arts of medicine, surgery, 
and midwifery. The lecturer in several parts of his lec- 
ture pointed out the intricate relations of physiology and 
ology. He — — very strongly that in the study of 
hy states we should give a large share of our attention 
to the anatomy and physiology of lower animals and plants. 
By investigating comparative 2 organisms we shall 
have less narrow views than exclusive study of man’s 
highly complex organisation tends to produce. Besides 
studying the minute anatomy of the several parts of the 
body, and the functional relations of its numerous organs 
in the ideal man the physiologist speaks of in 2 

we must study variations from the ideal standard. 
the lecturer drew particular attention to the — — 
portance of studying inherited ities of conformation 
and of mental and physical action. Men are born different. 
Moreover, they live, or,as we may say, are educated—using 
the term in an unusually exten sense—under different 
external conditions. Hence there are two factors—here- 
dity and the influence of outer ci stances—which 
make the adult what he is in health. The influence of 
each of these two factors is to be considered if we are to 
obtain a complete knowledge of the man who comes to us 
for some particular disease. Speaking of the action of ex- 
ternal conditions, the lecturer said that the most general of 
them (the influence of climate, variations of temperature, 
and the like) should be observed not only as they affect 
— — as they affect inferior animals, and even plants. 
to numerous highly special influences. It is 
part our duty not only to investigate the influence of 
ty, climate, and occupation, but also the influence of 
politics and of religion. Returning to a consideration of the 
differences of individuals, the lecturerremarked that each per- 
son has his own standard of health. Individual variations in 
mental and physical action are very great within the limits of 
what we call health. In other words, men are of different 
temperaments. Although in each of three men some one 
organ, or some system—nervous, vascular, &c.—is — 
developed, each of the three is in good health so long as 
the rest of his body is developed in accordance with his 
most special development. There is equilibrium. The 
lecturer admitted (since men are at once so like and so 
unlike) that we cannot pretend to classify every one of 
our patients under some particular temperament. As in 
most other living things, there are insensible gradations. 
There are gradations from one temperament to another. 
Nevertheless there are degrees of difference which 
should be noted; and we can, at all events, arrange very 
many men in ups as they approach one or another 
standard. To illustrate the value of noting differences in 
temperament, the lecturer on the difficulty we 
frequently have in understanding the real meaning and 
bearings of certain ptoms some patients present, which 
are not present in other patients ill o, what we must call 
the same disease. Are not these symptoms due to the 
temperament of the man who is ill, rather than to the 
disease which is, so to speak, attacking him? We should 
pick out well-marked types of men for our first studies of 
temperament, and afterwards note the many modifications. 
He then began to speak of patho studies, and 
remarked that one of the reasons why the physiologist had 
80 far — — pathologist was that the former had 
as his of observation the whole animal and 
vegetable — whilst the latter had, with few excep- 
tions, confined his investigations to man. The lecturer 
out that the external conditions which give rise to 
in animals are fewer and simpler, and that there 
The causes of their 
can 
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studied. But a man may be overworked, be taking large 
quantities of alcohol, and be suffering from extreme mental 
anxiety at the same time. When disease follows, it is very 
difficult to say which of the circumstances mentioned is the 
cause or the chief cause of his malady. The effects of 
domesticity, and of variations of climate, in leading to 
diseases of horses and other of the lower animals, were 
spoken of. In diseases of animals the opportunity of in- 
vestigating the morbid process at any stage of the disease 
is obtainable by killing the patient. Again, there are 
products, physiological in certain lower animals, which are 
pathological in man. It is reasonable to suppose, therefore, 
that the study of healthy processes in animals will some- 
times reveal the secret of the formation of pathological 
uctsinman. Moreover, the structure and arrangement 
of tissues in lower animals and 12 are simpler, and admit 
of more easy investigation, and of more certain conclusions. 
The lecturer remarked that the study of the orderly suc- 
cession and slow growth of cells in health is essential if we 
are to have clear notions of the disorderly succession and 
rapid growth of cells in disease. Pathological changes are 
to be studied as modifications of physiological changes. In 
the return from disease to health there is a more or less 
gradual substitution of physiological order for pathological 
order. The substitution, however, may not be complete. 
Diseased etructures do not always regain their previous 
healthy condition. Effused products which, as we say, have 
become organised, have not the physiological status the 
normal tissues have. They grow rapidly, whilst the normal 
tissues grow slowly. Rapid growth is too often followed by 
early decay. Durability and slow growth go together. The 
lecturer then spoke of the sequences of disease. The pre- 
sumption is that all morbid processes have a definite course. 
In some diseases we can declare what that course is; there 
are well-marked periods of outset, exacerbation, and decline. 
And in many others which have no definite periods, there is 
a traceable order in the larger events. If a number of per- 
sons suffering from chronic Bright’s disease be carefully 
watched, the rule is that we find cerebral phenomena at 
one stage, gastro-intestinal at another, and cardiac and 
pulmonary at another. Such an order is what is commonly 
called the natural course of disease. Without knowing this 
order, we cannot judge correctly of the progress of our pa- 
tient, we cannot foresee emergencies, and we cannot esti- 
mate the effects of treatment. 
Towards the close of his lecture Dr. Sutton made remarks 
of a more general kind. Among others he urged the im- 
ance of learning to use ski —1 the thermometer, the 
goscope, the microscope, and the stethoscope. He 
begged students to investigate cases of disease earnestly 
ey should care nothing for the common- 


and treatment is painstaking. 


ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL. 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE BY MR. GASCOYEN. 


Tue lecturer took for his subject the present system of 
Medical Education. Whilst admitting that great improve- 
ments had been made in the course of medical instruction, 
and in the examinations, during the last few years, the 
lecturer thought that much more was needed in both before 
they were made as perfect as they might easily be. He 
congratulated the profession that at last there seemed to be 
a prospect of obtaining a similar course of instruction, an 
equal examination, and a uniform fee for students through- 
out the three divisions of the United Kingdom, and stated 
his opinion that examining boards chosen from the present 
licensing bodies to conduct examinations and to grant di- 

lomas would be preferable to a board appointed by the 
ivy Council. Although strongly advocating this change, 
he believed that most of the present examinations were 
fairly conducted, and were not only fully up to the capacity 
of those examined, but even beyond them; and that the 
students as at present p were incapable of passing 
a higher test of i He thought that the students 
as a were not so well prepared for their examinations, 


or for the exigencies of practice, as formerly, and attributed 
this to three main causes. 

The first of these was the deficient general education of 
so many of the students; and the habit which was acquired 
at school of neglecting elementary instruction for the sake 
of varied and su cial attainments created an indisposi- 
tion to master the groundwork of medical science, and 
operated most injuriously upon the student. 

The second reason was the very insufficient time allotted 
to the study of medicine, whilst the number of collateral 
subjects, and the excessive detail crowded into this limited 
period, still further prevent adequate attention being paid 
to the most important. 

The third reason was to be found in the scepticism in all 
medical matters which now pervades the profession, and 
which questions the treatment of the student as it does 
that of the patient. It has unsettled the student by 
questioning the utility of everything connected with our 

resent system of teaching, and caused him to slacken in 

is work; whilst, by casting doubt upon the curative value 
of drugs, he has come to regard the medicinal treatment of 
patients as a secondary matter, and to act as if fully im- 
pressed with the truth of the doctrine that all will come 
right with waiting. It has brought about a state of mind 
similar to that expressed by one of Dickens’s characters, 
that “ there is nothing new and nothing true, and it don’t 
matter,“ which is by no means an incentive to work. 

To meet these difficulties the lecturer proposed that the 
Preliminary Examination in Arts should be made at least 
equal to the Matriculation Examination of the Universi 
of London, as anything short of this would be insuffi- 
cient to obtain an educational superiority on the part of 
the profession; to require every student to pass an exam- 
ination in chemistry, botany, comparative anatomy, and 
natural philosophy, before he joins a medical school, and 
that he be at least eighteen years of age; to demand four 
full years’ attendance at the school and hospital, and at the 
expiration of these to pass one other year in active profes- 
sional work, as assistant to a practitioner, house-surgeon at 
a hospital, &c., before he be allowed to 2 — his diplomas 
and practise on his own account. A ical examination 
was also insisted upon as a sine qué non. 

The waste of time, money, and energy caused by the 
support of so many schools of medicine was commented 
upon, and their amalgamation advocated into two medical 
colleges, where the professors should be paid such incomes 
as would insure the best available teaching power, and 
attach them permanently to their classes; whilst the 
— hospitals could be used for clinical purposes, as is 

ne now. 

The system of double examinations was then considered, 
but although acknowledged to be far superior to the former 
plan of single examinations, the lecturer doubted whether 
as yet they had been of much real service, in consequence 
of the tendency they have to split up the student’s time 
into short periods, during which everything is sacrificed to 
those subjects in which he is about to be examined ; sothat, 
when the primary examinations have been passed, the time 
remaining is far too short for him to gain more than a 
hasty shallow knowledge of disease and its treatment. 

The speaker expressed his strong belief in the value of 
lectures, and in the importance of retaining an official 
curriculum as essential to the welfare of the student, his 
friends, and his teachers ; and gave reasons why he thought 
the practice of requiring ificates of atten should 
be continued. 

The aims of medicine were briefly touched upon, and a 
judicious use of drugs advocated, instead of the purely ex- 
pectant or stimulant treatment; and the address was con- 
cluded by offering en ent and advice to the stu- 
dents, and by pointing out to them certain faults which 
— be Seems ens 


MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 
INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS BY DR. CAYLEY. 

Arrrx some introductory remarks, in which the lecturer 
referred to the loss which the hospital had sustained in 
the death of the late Mr. Moore, he proceeded to consider 
the nature of the profession the students were about to 
enter, and the means required to fit themselves for it. He 
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showed that the dignity of the medical profession consisted 
in its scientific aims, and continued :— 

“If we now come to inquire in what the science of 
medicine consists, we shall find that it is essentially a 
branch of biology, or the science of life. It is, in fact, 
human biology, or the knowledge of the laws which regulate 
the development, structure, and functions of the human 
body, both in health and when modified by disturbing 
causes. Now, whatever view we may take of the nature of 
life, whether, with some, we consider it as having a purel 
physical basis, and to be the product of a certain disposi- 
tion of material molecules, and correlated to the other 
physical forces; or whether, with others, we regard it as 
some mysterious principle, totally distinct in its nature 
and origin from all the other forces with which we are 
acquainted; no one doabts that all the phenomena of 
vitality, all the functions of living beings, are supported by 
physical and chemical processes. A knowledge, therefore, 
of physics and chemistry is an essential of the science 
of medicine. But man does not stand alone in the world, a 
creature distinct in his physical organisation from all other 
living things. He is only one link in a great chain of 

ised beings united together by greater or less 
of resemblance in structure and function; and it is found 
that, in order to understand rightly many points in the 
development, structure, and functions of the human body, 
some knowledge of those other forms of life is absolutely 
Human anatomy, therefore, physiology, and 
ology, with chemistry, comparative anatomy, and 
y, constitute the foundation of your professional 
studies. This may appear a sufficiently formidable list, 
especially as it must be looked upon as only tory to 
the chief object which you have in view—namely, the art 
of healing. For I presume you have not come here to be 
made chemists, or botanists, or anatomists, or physiologists, 
or even mere hologists, but practitioners of medicine 
and surgery. And the inherent difficulties of these subjects 
are but too often increased by the unprepared state in 
which the student, in many cases, commences his attack 
upon them. Not, indeed, necessarily from any shortcomings 
on his part, but from the defective system of education 
erally pursued in this country, and which is only now 
ightened opinion. Hence it is that much of the short 
time at our — is too often taken up in acquiring 
those elements of natural science which ought to be in the 
2 of all who have received a liberal education. 
tead of teaching those parts of chemistry which are 
essential to the physiologist, the pathologist, or the thera- 
peutist, instruction has to be given in the merest rudiments 
of chemical science; so the most elemen ideas in 
biology have to be instilled, and much time, which ought 
to be devated to subjects more directly bearing upon medi- 
cine, has to be given to botany, which certainly ought to 
form a part of general education. A great reform has, 
however, doubtless now begun, and it will not be lo: 
before that will cease to be looked upon as a finished li 
education which may leave a man ignorant of the nature 
of the air which he breathes, of the water he drinks, of the 
food he eats, of the earth on which he treads, and of the 
structure and functions of his own body, and of the other 
forms of life with which he is surrounded. But these 
subjects, as I have said, however worthy each may be in 
itself of the study of a lifetime, must, as far as we are 
concerned, be looked upon as only preparatory to our main 
object, and hence we have to add to this list those practical 
branches of knowledge which constitute the art of healing— 
namely, the practice of medicine, surgery, and midwifery, 
with materia medica, or the properties and uses of drugs, 
and forensic medicine. 

It is often said that if any icular branch of know- 
ledge has been acquired, it matters little by what methods 
it has been learnt, and some enthusiastic believers in the 
all-sufficient efficacy of examinations have even wished to 
apply this principle to education, and to leave the 

t free to acquire his knowledge how and where he 
likes, merely compelling him to submit to the test of an 
examination. This principle is, I believe, as far as we are 
concerned, entirely erroneous. With us the method in which 
many subjects are learnt is often of more than 


the actual amount which the memory has succeeded in 
retaining. 

Now the methods employed in medical education are 
reading, lectures, and practical demonstrations, and much 
of the value of what you learn will depend upon whether 
you have made a proper use of these methods. Take, for 
example, perhaps the most important subject in the whole 
list, descriptive anatomy. his consists of an almost 
endless series of minute details of ‘ processes, grooves and 
holes, of attachments, origins, insertions, relations, expressed 
in a barbarous nomenclature, and a great part of which, 
unless studied as a branch of comparative anatomy, is of 
little importance to know, and to remember is almost im- 
possible.’ Now it is quite possible to get up all these de- 
tails by reading, by working at diagrams and pictures, so 
perfectly, that no amount of questioning would succeed in 
detecting a flaw; yet such knowledge so acquired will bo 
almost useless (unless for the purpose of passing an ex- 
amination.) The student would, at a great expense of 
labour, have burdened his memory with all this mass of 
details, the larger part of which would be soon forgotten, 
and what was retained would be unavailable for any prac- 
tical purpose. If, on the other hand, the student has learnt 
his anatomy in the dissecting room, carefully laying bare 
for himself and tracing out all this complicated structure, 
then, although in this case also it is probable that much of 
what is of less importance will cease to dwell in his me- 
mory, he will, nevertheless, by the discipline he has 
through, have acquired all that renders anatomy useful to 
the medical practitioner. His hand, his eye, will have been 
trained, and skill acquired in the use of the knife. All the 
tissues of the body will be familiar to his sight and touch, 
and when it becomes to apply this knowledge, he 
will find it readily available, though he no longer be able to 
describe accurately the attachments of the deep muscles of 
the back, or to run off on his finger the fourteen branches 
of the internal maxil artery. Endeavour, then, to learn 
your subjects practically; study as far as you can your 
anatomy in the dissecting room, your chemistry in the 
laboratory, your morbid anatomy in the post-mortem theatre, 
the museum, and at the microscopical table, and look upon 

our reading and lectures as means to enable you to profit 
these, and not these as mere subsidiaries to those. 

Having disclaimed any intention of underrating the value 
of lectures, Dr. Cayley p — 

„But if in the more theoretical and scientific branches it 
is of so great importance to study them practically, how 
much more so is it the case when we come to the crowning 
stage in your medical education, to which these are but 
of medicine, surgery, and 
mi 

* Now. ta whatever way theoretical branches of knowledge 
may be learnt, skill in a practical art can only be acquired 
by practising it, and the art of healing is no exception to 
this rule. But it differs in one important respect from all 
other practical arts, inasmuch as we have no raw material 
on which the unskilled hand — be exercised. Our only 
materials are the lives and ies of our fellow-men, to 
minister to whose infirmities, and to alleviate whose suffer- 
ings, is the function of our calling. And although the in- 
terest we take in our patients must necessarily in the main 
be a scientific interest—-to investigate the causes, discover 
the seat, observe the progress of the disease; to estimate 
the chances of success or failure; to watch the influence of 
our remedies; and finally, if, as too often happens, our efforts 
have been unsuccessful, to verify, unless some prejudice 
derived from the dark intervene, the correctness of our 
diagnosis, or detect the hidden origin of its el 
means of a post-mortem examination, and so derive f 
experience, which may enable us to be more successful in 
our subsequent efforts (and this purely scientific way of 
looking upon sickness is indicated by our very language ; 
we convert a person into an abstraction, and for usa patient 
becomes a case),—still, in a medical practitioner, this sci- 
entific interest must ever flow from and be subordinated to 
an active spirit of benevolence, which does not spring 
merely from that vague feeling of sympathy which 
naturally experience at the sight of suffering, but which a 
little familiarity with it will soon wear off, but from a deep 
sense of the sacredness of each individual life, and of its 
claims upon our devotion. 

First of all you attend the hospital as spectators. You 
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have the opportunity of seeing the different forms of disease 
and the manner in which the various morbid conditions are 
i and treated; and these methods are ex- 

plained to you by clinical remarks and lectures. Soon 
yon are called upon to take part yourselves in the practical 
work of the hospital, as dressers and clerks, first to the out- 
then to the in-patients. You will acquire skill in the in- 
numerable technicalities of our art. You will learn the use 
of all those instruments and appliances by which our means 
both of diagnosis and treatment are rendered every day 
more and more precise and certain—the stethoscope, the 
ophthalmoscope, the laryngoscope, the microscope, the ther- 
mometer, together with all the simpler surgical manipula- 
tions. And at the same time your knowledge be 
rendered accurate by having to keep records of all the 
cases treated in the hospital. Then, after filling these more 
subordinate posts, you will have the opportunity of taki 
the higher and more responsible offices of resident clini 
assistant and house-surgeon, in which you will be admitted 
to amore important share in the treatment of injuries and 
diseases. And then, when you begin practice on your own 
account, you will be no mere novice, furnished only with 
theoretical knowledge and having still the most important 
parts of your ession to learn under disadvantageous 
circumstances, but will be thoroughly grounded in practice 
as well as theory, and well qualified to enter with credit on 
your professional career. Let me, then, urge you to 
neglect no 5 popes of — 7 these offices; and it is an 
ad vantage a small school like ours, which may well 
counterbalance many disadvantages, that no student who 
may desire it will find any difficulty in obtaining them ; and 
Ido not hesitate to say that one such office, the duties of 
which have been f ully and punctually discharged, 
would be well worth all that array of splendidly-bound 
books which I see waiting on the table to reward proficiency 
in the different classes of the past session.” 

After referring to the question of examinations, and to 
the desirability that students, after obtaining the n 
legal qualifications, should seek honorary marks of dis- 
‘tinction in medicine and surgery, the lecturer proceeded to 
consider some objections which had been brought against 
the utility of the profession both in ancient and modern 
times, and conclu by exhortin 
such a use of their opportunities 
fitted for the discharge 


the students to make 


at they — be well 


of the duties of their g. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


DR. GERVIS’S INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. 


Arrxx some preliminary remarks and words of welcome 
to the entering students, the lecturer proceeded to speak on 
‘the subject of Success, likening it toa ladder of many steps, 
on which, though all could not mount to the highest, yet 
there were none but could make some progress in the 
ascent. Success, too, was a question of kind as well as of 
degree; and after sketching some illustrations of its varie- 
ties, as well as of its grades, Dr. Gervis drew the same les- 
‘son from all—that though, in a large proportion of the posts 
occupied by the profession, the amount of gold to be won 
might often be scanty, yet in no profession were there more 
frequent opportunities of winning golden opinions, and 
doing work whose reward was the approbation of conscience 
and the benediction of Heaven. 

The lecturer then ed to give some cal ad- 
vice to the students we ae meds ot best —— too 
exclusive a cultivation of either branch of their education 
the theory or the practice of medicine. He enumerated 
the practical opportunities afforded by St. Thomas's, and 
after some reference to its teaching ments, gave 
various suggestions as to the best methods of work. 

On the subject of lectures, Dr. Gervis observed: “ It has 
been somewhat the fashion of late to depreciate the im- 
portance of attendance upon lectures. From this my own 
recollections of student life lead me to di . I still 
remember the very forms of expression which 
the lectures of our various teachers; nay, the very sound 
of their voices still li in my ear. The power of the 
lecturer is akin to of the speaker and preacher, and as 


to listen toa Disraeli or a Bright in the House of Commons, 
or to a Seddon or a Guthrie in the pulpit, is a much higher 
treat, and far more impressive, than to read their 

and sermons in print, so do I think that a lecture 

to is far more impressive than a lecture read.“ In con- 
junction with notetaking, of the utility of which Dr. Gervis 
spoke highly both from observation and experience, lectures 
were also of much service as guides for the work of the 
evening. 

After some practical with to the import - 
ance of systematic attendance in the medi 
wards, the value of regular attendance in the post-mortem 
room, the subject of books, and the sessional examinations, 
the lecturer made some remarks on three principles of action 
which he urged on students to follow as the guide of their 
studies and their lives—the first, perseverance ; the second, 
method; the third, duty. The value of method was further 
illustrated by a quotation from Coleridge, and of duty by 
the remark of Lothair, “It seems to me that a sense of 
duty is natural to man, and that there can be no satisfac- 
tion in life without attempting to fulfil it.” 

Some words of counsel to the more advanced students, 
and of farewell to those leaving, were succeeded by a refer- 
ence to that Parliamentary measure which, it been 
n e so eventful a one to the 
profession. th respect to it, Dr. Gervis expressed an 
2 adverse to the three board system, but yet thought 

t, after the plan of the London matriculation, local ex- 
aminations could be held simultaneously in the three divi- 
sions of the kingdom, and in this way the same level of 

here maintained, and no in- 
the value of the three 
diplomas. 


Some questions connected with the 
ments of the metropolitan — — and the mu re- 
lationship of school and hospital, were then alluded to. On 
the latter point Dr. Gervis said: —“ By the union of a 
school with the hospital we believe the benefits of the hos- 
pital are largely extended and multiplied; not only does 
the hospital get for its in-patients an amount of medical 
and surgical aid from educated and zealous attendants, such 


range of its in-patient and out-patient departments. 
Wherever a St. Thomas’s man is to be found, whether amid 
Canadian snows or Indian jungle or Australian bush, tend- 


ing the invalided at Bingen, or doing deeds of charity and 
daring among the wounded and dying on the of 
Lorraine or there does the munificence of the 


founders and governors of St. Thomas's reap fresh and 
ious fruits.“ Remarking on the present being the 
introductory lecture to be given at the temporary 
Dr. Gervis took a retrospect of the changes that had oc- 
curred in the school during the seven years they had spent 
at the Surrey Gardens, and concluded as follows :—* We 


vernors, an 
eficence to the suffering poor of this realm. But amid 
all the material glory of pavilions, and towers, and colon- 
nades, and of its conspicuous position in the first city of 
the world, let us not lose sight of the yet greater 
accruing from the memories of the „nor forget that the 
hospital at Stangate is the lineal inheritor of the fame 
that belonged to the hospital at Southwark, in connexion 
with the su of Cheselden and Cooper and Cline, the 
medicine of Meda and Fordyce, of Robert Williams and of 
Roots. May it be the anxious endeavour of ber present sons 
that the ity of their commonwealth suffer no loss in 
their hands; but that, as the — of — _ = 
Thomas's far eclipses in splendour building 
so shall its present school perpetuate and outshine the 
bright glories of former days. 
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Bmw | as but rarely, at all events, could ordinary paid nursing re- 
ms place; but without their — its out-patient surgical and 
m he. maternity departments coul ay exist; and still fur- 
i ther, and without any doubt, through the medium of the 
* 15 school the hospital diffuses its benefits far beyond the 
4 
a! 
| trust that long before the dawn of another October we s 
aon have left these temporary buildings, and entered upon our 
. in occupation of others whose erection will rank among the 
hil most memorable events of the present reign. Transferred 
| from the south side of London Bridge to the south side of 
Westminster, rivaling in beauty the opposite palace of the 
Legislature, and in interest its nearer neighbourof Lam- . 
beth, long may St. Thomas’s there flourish, the pride of ite 
| | 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
MR. BERKELEY HILL'S INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. 

Tue lecturer commenced by remarking that the present 
fearful drama of war suggests the propriety of some dis- 
cussion of the improvements which have been made in the 
means now employed to suecour the sick and wounded of 
combatant forces. It was mentioned that the total in- 
sufficiency of the medical and hospital corps in the wars 
of 100 years back had suggested the to abandon 
sick and wounded at once, as the most merciful way of 
ending their sufferings, their chance of any fate but slow 
death then being extremely small. The lecturer then com- 
mented on the fact that all the best principles and require- 
ments of hygiene were thoroughly understood, all the 
mischiefs of overcrowding pointed out by the medical 
writers of the last century, but that they have been very 
slowly adopted ty ey authorities. In this country 
the disasters of the first Crimean winter (which through 

and courage of the correspondents of The 
Times and other newspapers were so truly and graphically 
depicted in the English press), roused the spirit of the 
nation, and compelled the English War-office to reorganise 
their medical department, and to create a system of regu- 
lations that, let us trust, will prevent any repetition of 
those disasters. Instances of the enormous loss that in- 


quty aggravated 
t wrecked nearly 


4 


two years on the question of “ italism”’ 
the lecturer remarking that, while it is 
that a great part of the heavy mortality that fol- 


by peculiar ition of the patients chiefly 
on in those institutions, it is still probable that 
jon of numbers of severe cases under the same 

„in buildings which have long been used as hospitals, 

also responsible for a part of that mortality. At the same 

time, the knowledge 


: 


the floor and at the ridge of the roof, which is raised eight 
inches above the rest to allow the vitiated air to escape. 
This is the construction of the hospital at Darmstadt, in 
which the Princess Alice takes so much interest, and of the 
great hospitals that were so successful in America. 

The German system of hospital and field transport of the 
wounded was then briefly described. It consists of two 
portions, the regular and the volunteer. In the German 
army each corps d’armée is an army completely ripped at 
all points; hence it has its complete medical staff, forming 
a body of some hundreds of men—surgeons’ assistants, 
dressers, hospital orderlies, and sick bearers (krankentriigers), 
with tents, waggons, stores, and horses. When in action, 
the sick bearers, who are regularly drilled to their duti 
2 with some of the assistant - ns, and carry 

e wounded, often from under fire. e wounded, being 
pen ga attended to, are quickly carried to the field hos- 


pital, where they remain until well enough to 2 
to the permanent hospitals in Germany, which is effected 
by driving the patients in ambulance carts and w. 8 to 
the nearest railway station, where they are di atched by 
hospital trains to the permanent hospitals prepared for them 
in Germany. These trains are com of the cars of the 
Wurtemburg railways, which resemble the American cars, and 
are open from end toend. Along the route are stated stop- 
ping places, where the sick are lifted out, fed, their clothes 
changed if necessary, and all their wants attended to by a 
staff of volunteers, who are enrolled for that purpose from 
all classes. The scene during a halt of this kind is rendered 
most interesting, especially if it occurs at night, by the 
sudden lighting of the assembly of the 
youths who so softly lift out the poor hungry fellows, whose 
pain-drawn faces are in strange contrast to the merry, rosy 
countenances of their attendants. The latter having sup- 
plied their wants, dispatch the train again on its eee 
and disappear till another telegram summons them to 
vity. In this way as many as 40,000 sick and wounded 
have been refreshed and fed at the yy of Mayence 
alone. The Germans are dispatched into the Fatherland as 
nickly as possible, there to be at home. The French, if 
as prisoners of 
war as soon as their wounds allow. The y wounded 
French are received into Belgium, where in ame all the 
large towns ample hospital accommodation in 
cases under the r 
Queen, been prepared for their reception. 

The lecturer then mentioned the leading characteristics 
of the various societies now in activity in Germany, in 
which about 13,000 persons are now employed; pointed out 
the impossibility for any Government to maintain or pro- 
vide a regular medical staff sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of modern warfare without encouraging the forma- 
tion and maintenance of — who 
in time of peace prepare themselves for emergencies 

i leading German aid 


that war, as is the case with all the 
* 


Mr. Hill concluded with a rn improve- 
ments in surgery which distinguished the practice of the 
day from that of twenty-five years ago; but he regretted 
that the evil hygienic conditions in which a great majority 
of the wounded were thrown, simply through their enor- 
mous number, baffled any attempt to apply the delicate 
operations and niceties of ice in the surgery of the 
present day. Nevertheless, in the permanent or of 
Germany, which the wounded ultimately reach, the most 

proved methods of treatment were accurately carried out, 

h with the , ome disadvantage, in many cases, of irre- 
parable mischief having already taken place. 

The address terminated with a few words — oy ad- 
dressed to the junior portion of his audience, whom he con- 
gratulated on the kind feeling now so exhibited 
towards all who adopt the healing art. 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 
INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS BY DR. STURGES. 

Tur lecturer commenced by stating that the objects of 
an inaugural lecture could only be to expound, in the sim- 
plest and frankest manner, the duties, aims, and rewards of 
medicine. He alluded to views current in society with 
reference to medicine, which arese from an entire miscon- 


— — — 
variably follows the neglect of careful preparations in time 
of peace, were drawn from the annals of former wars. | 
During the first Crimean winter the British forces suffered 
endless hardships through the want of preparation of their | 
commissariat and of their medical department, which were | 4 
* the unlucky storm at Balaklava, ; 
the supplies sent after them. From 11 
ese nevertheless — causes, the English lost | iq 
10,000 men by sickness in the first winter. In the second, | ; 
every condition of hygiene having been complied with, the | : 
army's health was better than it is at home in time of ; 
peace. The French army, on the contrary, tolerably well : 
cared for by their system of Intendance, of which the short- : 
comings do not “pear at the outset of a campaign, through 
neglect of the inest sanitary rules, lost enormously 1 
during the aunt winter. By continuing to send the sick 
to the same hospitals, from the beginning to the end of the 
Crimean — mortality, which during the first six 
months was 12 per cent. of those sent to hospital, was : 
18 per cent. in the second, and 27 per cent in the third. 
In this last period, active hostilities having ceased, the 
sickness causing the deaths of 21,000 men was almost 
societies. 
ted apartments than in leaving them exposed to | 
weather at the side of a hedge or common dyke. | 
points of the discussion that has been continued ‘ 
th 
101 
| 
mortality after operations in large town hospitals with the 
much smaller mortality that occurs in small country ones, N 
has not yet been collected. . 
The lecturer then described, and illustrated with draw- — 
ings, the hut hospitals now so extensively used in Germany . 
for the wounded. They are identical in principle with those ; 
throughout the second winter. described the hut hos- 8 
pital at Saarbruck, which, though smaller than some of the H 
gigantic hospitals at Berlin, Frankfort, and other chief 9 
cities of — are similarly constructed. — ward i 
46 a separate hut, roughly put together, of planks and strips N 
of felt, with free aperture along the eaves at the level of 4 
4 
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ception of its powers and objects, and attempted to investi- 
gate the grounds upon which the popular faith in drugs 
was based. It was argued that neither the nature of 
pathological changes nor the past history of therapeutics 
favoured the views that disease could be resisted by those 
means. However this might be, it must be allowed that, 
with our present accurate definition of science, therapeutics 
is only in itsinfancy. Perhaps it may be doubted whether 
that expression, as implying a certain development, and 
giving promise of future maturity, is not altogether too 
hopeful with regard to it. Leaving then the vain search 
after cures and specifics, can we, from investigating the 
history of disease, learn anything which can directly benefit 
the community? It was argued that much had been done 
in this direction ; that almost simultaneously with the con- 
fession that for the individual we can do but little, came 
the proof that for the public health we can do very much. 
The remark was illustrated by reference especially to recent 
pep orgs in epidemic and contagious diseases. It was 
urged that the bright hope for our profession which arose 
from such achievements as those was by no means lessened 
because pathology itself was the subject of conflicting 
theories. As practical men we must be content to learn 
something of the habits of disease, to become gradually 
familiar with its changing moods. It by no means follows 
that we apprehend these phenomena in their actual rela- 
— or find in them all the material for general conclu- 
ons. 

After some remarks upon the eness of some minds 
to generalise hastily upon insufficient grounds, the lec- 
turer endeavoured to convey some idea of the functions and 
use of the physician, insisting that these consisted mainly 
in persuading men how rare a thing was the cure of disease, 

thus urging upon them the means which exist for its 
prevention. Duties like these are far less brilliant than the 
old weapons of fire and steel with which disease (before it 
ö type) was wont to be annihilated. Heroic treat- 
ment bas passed away; ability is no longer measured b 
confidence, and bold assertion is almost tantamount wi 
imposture. It was next inquired, What conduct on our 
part is implied by this position of our art? The reply 
seemed to be, openness and sincerity. If, for instance, ig- 
norance of drug action is a thing confessed and notorious, 
— ourselves surely it is worth an effort, even the 
sacrifice of some profitable routine, to proclaim such ignor- 
ance amongst the ple. In such conduct lies the very 
touchstone of dignified practice, the nicest test to distin- 
guish between the noble exercise of our art and its detest- 
able counterfeit. 

The lecturer then proceeded to caution the students 
against the loose talking and false logic which men are apt 
to carry into their practice, owing to an artificial mode of 
learning in their student days, getting up subjects for the 
examiners, and not with any view to the satisfaction of 
their own minds. From such bad training it comes that in 
later life men bandied about the words of practical medicine 
with no very accurate notion of their meaning, thinking 
that by addressing disparaging adjectives to disease, as 
“‘sluggish,” and “depraved,” they in fact described it. 
It was strongly urged upon the student that he should 
early begin to look at disease for himself, with as little help 
as possible at first from established systems. Systems of 
classification, however n and admirable, must of 
necessity come between us and the thing we would fain see 
with our own eyes. It is never too soon to begin to acquire 
the power of independent observation. 

Finally, it was insisted that the study of disease must 
commence afresh with each individual who becomes the 
subject of it. 
book, or cure it with a stroke of the pen. to 
interpret small signs in single cases is far harder than 
writing prescriptions, and it is far less telling. As in the 
case of the Syrian leper, Naaman, the very simplicity of 

our advice may offend. Whether or not you are disposed 

y to concur in these views, you must at least be per- 
suaded of the duty of entire —— Noisy scepticism 
is never so offensive as when aimed against the honest 
beliefs of those who have access to the same sources of 


“You cannot learn its treatment out of a | Th 


others, it leaves the mind perfectly free and unfettered in 
its search after truth. We know nothing here of opinions 
propounded and enforced quite a from the con- 


victions of the speaker. We seek to bend you by no fixed 
d which a riper age may render irksome and intoler- 
able. Only follow the truth, and remember this, that 


though the way may be and the goal far off, 
there is ever in the pursuit a A* of 8 which 
is lost in the possession. And not only so, but in preparing 
to exercise this high profession honestly and well, you are 
doing what you can to secure the happiness of your own 
future, to realise as age approaches, and the objects of 
vulgar ambition fade away, the pleasures of a life spent in 
doing good.” 


CLINICAL ESSAYS. 
By T. PRIDGIN TEALE, MA., F. R. C. S., 


SURGEON TO THE GENERAL INFIRMARY AT LEEDS, 


No. II. 
ON THE SIMULATION OF HIP DISEASE BY SUPPURATION OP 
THE BURSA OVER THE TROCHANTER MAJOR. 

Tuere have been recently under my care in the Leeds 
Infirmary two instances of a disease, clear and distinct in 
its diagnosis, treatment, and results, and yet calculated to 
mislead by several points in which it imitates disease of a 
more serious character—viz., suppuration of the bursa 
which intervenes between the trochanter major and the flat 
tendon of the gluteus maximus which is inserted into the 
fascia lata. Although the affection cannot be of a very 
rare occurrence, and must be known to many surgeons, I 
cannot find any definite mention of it either in general 
works on surgery or in special works on joints, and not even 
a hint as to the importance of appreciating it in the dia- 
gnosis of hip disease. The nearest approach which I can 
find is caries of trochanter major, which I suspect may at 
times originate in the disease in question. The cases shall 
speak for themselves. 

Case 1. (Reported by Mr. Enocn SNELI.)—Patsey F——, 
aged twelve, a coal-pit worker, of good family history, and 
in excellent health three months before admission, was 
received into hospital Oct. 2nd, 1868, suffering apparently 
from disease of the hip-joint. When in a state of nudity, 
whilst bathing, he attempted to run along a piece of timber, 
and, slipping, fell against the edge of the timber with his 
whole weight on the great trochanter. The blow caused 
severe pain, which shortly subsided and allowed him to 
limp slowly home, where he was confined to the house two 
or three days. He then resumed his work in the coal-pi 

At the end of a month asthenic inflammation set in in 
the region of the trochanter, ending in — — 
which continued to the time of his admission into Leeds 
Infirmary. 

Oct. 2nd.—He lay in bed, with all the appearance of 
hip disease, the thigh being flexed on the pelvis, and fixed 
so rigidly that any movement of the limb carried the pelvis. 
with it. There was no motion whatever at the hip-joint, and 
on attempting to move the limb, pain was referred to the 
joint and trochanter major. There was wasting of the 

uttock, and over the ter major there was an ul- 
cerated wound of the size of a florin, from which a sinus 
towards the bone. On the other hand, it was found 


bably consisted in necrosis or caries of the trochanter major. 
He decided therefore to put the patient under chloroform, 
with the double object, first of ascertaining whether or not 
the apparent rigidity of the joint was purely from muscular 
resistance, and secondly, should the joint prove to be sound, 
of enlarging the sinus and exploring the condition of the 
trochanter 


22nd.—Under the influence of chloroform all muscular 


information with yourself. It is not the least among the 
advantages which this offers that, unlike some 


spasm ceased, and the thigh-bone could be freely moved in 
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15 . that he could bear without flinching direct pressure over 
i the joint, and indirect force by striking the knee or heel. 
i lere was no shortening of the limb, nor had there been 
1 pain in the knee. These negative points led Mr. Teale to 
i TH suspect that the disease was not in the hip-joint, but pro- 
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all directions without in any way affecting aK or 
indicating any rigidity or defect of hip-joint. . Teale 
then the finger, and 
found, instead of carious bone, that the disease was limited 
to the bursa by which the broad flat tendon of the gluteus 
maximus works over the trochanter major. The edge of 
this tendon, forming a strong band compressing the dis- 
eased structures, was freely divided transversely, so as to 
take off all pressure and tension, and the false membrane 
ing the bursa was freely broken up by the finger. 
27th.—Has power of movement at the hip-joint. 

Nov. 23rd.—Can walk well. Wound healing rapidly. 

28th.—Out-patient; perfectly cured in five weeks after 
the operation. 

Cass 2. (Reported by Mr. F. H. Draxe.)—Michael D——, 

twenty-two, was admitted, under Mr. Teale’s care, on 
Dec. 3rd, 1869, as a case of “diseased hip,” and registered 
as such in the hospital books. There was a swelling over 
the trochanter major, rendering the outline of the process 
difficult to trace; and just below the trochanter there was 
a wound communicating with a sinus, along which a probe 
could be passed to a considerable distance towards the hip- 
joint. So far the case looked like one of morbus coxe. On 
examining further, however, it was found that the move- 
ments of the joint were perfect, and could be accomplished 
without producing pain, though he had difficulty in crossing 
one leg over the other. Pain could be produced by heavy 
over the trochanter major, but not 1 the 
1 or knee, nor by walking. There was no defect of gait; 
and no evidence of disease of spine. 

The history of the case threw further light on the nature 
of the disease. He had been in good h until nine years 
of age, when he had scarlet fever, followed 12 which 

ed him to the house nine months. during 
this illness, as his mother was lifting him out of „she 
struck his right hip against the arm of a chair. After this 
the joint (trochanter?) became painful and „ anda 
large abscess formed on the outer side of the thigh, and was 
lanced about two inches below the trochanter, giving 
exit to about a teacupful of pus. The wound then 
rapidly, and he was able to go to his work, at which he 
continued without intermission for four years. A second 
abscess then formed in the same position, which burst spon- 
taneously ; and he resumed his work in three weeks. Since 
then he has had a similar attack every year. A month 
before admission into hospital the same process commenced 
again, and the abscess burst in three weeks, and since that 
time has discharged a thin sanious fluid. 

Mr. Teale, after examining the patient, decided that the 
hip-joint was sound, and that there was no evidence of dis- 
ease of the spine; and stated his belief that the disease 
originated in suppuration of the bursa between the gluteal 

urosis and the trochanter major. 

Dec. 11th.—Mr. Teale enlarged the sinus, so as to be able 
to introduce the finger and explore the interior of the cavity. 
He found a cavity extending upwards and downwards about 
two inches, traversed vertically by the edge of the tendon 
of the gluteus maximus, under which the cavity extended. 
Havi the wound, he divided transversely the 
gis aponeurosis, and thus relieved the trochanter and 

diseased bursal structures from the perpetual 


and friction a — exercised by the gluteal muscle. 


No sinus could be detected passing from the exposed cavity. 

The wound healed without a drawback ; and the patient 
was discharged on January 24th—a little more than six 
weeks after the operation. 

To these two cases I will add a third, of the nature of 
which I am less confident. It resembles them, however, in 
so many points that I feel justified in coupling it with 
them, as being probably the same disease. This view was 
suggested to me by my coll „Mr. Wheelhouse, several 
months after the patient left the hospital. Had it occurred 
to me to take this view at first, I might have obtained more 
complete evidence as to its nature. 

Case 3.— William A——, aged seventeen, of Stockton-on- 
Tees, was admitted on August 7th, 1869, with a large 
fluctuating tumour, extending over the upper third and 
outer side of the right thigh, of which he gave the follow- 
ing history :—Seven years ore, he received a blow over 
the affected i. e., over the trochanter major,—which 
was followed by a swelling, which, having reached a con- 


siderable size, disappeared in a month, under the free use 
of blisters. Three years later the swelling again appeared, 
and again subsided under the same treatment, which this 
time extended over six mae ad- 
mission the swelling a third time, more 

idly than before, without feverishness, but attended by 
a dull aching pain. 


On admission, there was found a fl prem 4 
about seven inches in length by four in breadth, over 


upper third and outer side of the right thigh. 

Aug. 9th.—A pint of pus was carefully withdrawn by 
means of a trocar. 

18th.—A second tapping, and removal of half a pint of 


pus. 

Sept. 4th.—The abscess was opened by free incision, with 
escape of one pint of pus, and was carefully dressed with 
carbolic acid. 

Nov. 9th.—Returned home, the wound being free from 
discharge and nearly healed. 

Sept. 1870.—He has remained perfectly sound since the 
operation. He was lame and unable to walk well for about 
a month before admission to the hospital. 

Remarks.— The foregoing cases agree very closely in 
several points. 

1. All date from a blow on the trochanter major, rapidly 
followed by swelling in the situation of the blow. 

2. In all there was absence of disease of hip-joint, although 
in one the simulation was so close that the point could not 
— until the muscles became under chloro- 
orm. 

3. In the first two the family history, and personal his- 
tory up to the time of injury, are good. 

4. All three recovered rapidly after free coming of the 
diseased cavity; the first two most rapidly, in whom the 
gluteal bursa was relieved from pressure by division of the 
strong gluteal tendon. The third case recovered the most 
slowly, in which the gluteal tendon was not divided, owing 
to its possible bearing on the disease being unsuspected at 
the time of the operation. 

The foregoing cases seem to point to the gluteal tendon 
as the great factor in keeping up the disease of the bursa, 
and to the division of this structure, so as to take off all 
muscular tension, as a cardinal point to be aimed at in 
operating for its cure. They also force upon me the reflec- 
tion that possibly some of the cases of rapid recovery after 
the opening of sup psoas abscess may have been in- 
stances of disease of the trochanteric bursa. 

Leeds, Sept. 1870. : 


A SUCCESSFUL CASE OF OVARIOTOMY. 
Bx ROBERT TASSELL, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 


Tue following interesting case occurred to a married lady, 


aged forty. She had always enjoyed very good health, with 


the exception of occasional attacks of hysteria. In October, 
1869, she found herself increasing in size, and thought she 
was pregnant with her fourth child. From this time her 
health began rather to improve than otherwise until the 
16th of January, 1870, when she was seized with a sudden 
attack of iufl ti so she informed me—in the bowels. 


For a period of two months she was confined to her bed 
and couch, under the care of a hommopath, who asserted: 


his ability to disperse the tumour, assuming it to be a case 
of dropsy, by means of his remedies, but that no harm 
would accrue should it be pregnancy. He, however, sud- 


denly disappeared about the middle of March, leaving the 


unfortunate sufferer to ber fate. 

It was at this time (March 19th) I was requested to 
attend. Her frame was much wasted, and the general 
health a 1 deal impaired; appetite not good; pulse 100, 
feeble. Her worn appearance much surprised me, seei 
her about three months previous in such excellent health. 
Having made a manual as well as speculum examination of 
the uterus, I found that organ perfectly healthy and unim- 

regnated ; catamenia present, but scanty and grumous- 
— The abdomen presented an enlargement, equal in 
size to that of a woman in the last stage of gestation. 
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Abundant resonance on percussion over the colon in both 
lumbar regions, as well as high up in the epigastric; whilst 
in the umbilical and hypogastric there was great dulness 
and considerable resistance. No fluctuation perceptible. 
Upon firm pressure I could distinctly feel a depression upon 
the body of the tumour and towards its side; and this, 
with the above signs, aided me in coming to the conclusion 
that the disease was not only ovarian, but also multilocular. 

Having expressed to the friends the serious nature of the 
disease, and the only remedy to be adopted, I desired that 
another opinion’ should be taken before having recourse to 
so formidable an operation as the removal of the tumour. 
This being obtained, and my own diagnosis confirmed, it 
was decided that the operation should be performed on the 
26th of March; the patient’s health in the meantime to 
be restored as much as possible by wine and nourishing 


Our good intentions were, however, frustrated ; for early 
on the morning of the 26th I was hastily summoned to the 
bedside of my patient, who, as the messenger informed me, 
had been taken suddenly worse, and was said to be dying. 
On my arrival I found her in a state of collapse, the face 
blanched and cold, as well as the hands and feet. Hot 
bottles, friction to the limbs, and hot brdndy-and-water re- 
stored her in the course of an hour, although she had been 
at least two hours in a semi-unconscious state previous to 
my arrival, the delay occurring in having to cross the har- 
bour—a distance of three miies. She subsequently told 
me that she felt a sense of suffocation suddenly come over 
her, and thought that she was about to die; after which 
she recollected nothing until she became restored. Upon 
— quite evident that one of the 
cysts n way into cavity of the abdomen. The 
contour of the walle was decidedly altered there was less 
resonance, but now distinct fluctuation, the umbilical 
being as hard and resisting as before. Of course the ope- 
‘ration was abandoned for present—indeed, I was under 
the -y she would not rally sufficiently to admit of 
it at all. Sickness and subacute inflammation set in, the 
latter yielding in the course of a few days to opiate ene- 
mata, and large linseed poultices a with laudanum. 

Notwithstanding this grave misfortune her health soon 
began to improve, and she was enabled in the course of a 
fortnight again to resume ber couch ; and at the termination 
ef a month, by means of wine, jellies, oysters, &c., she had 
nearly or quite recovered her former strength, so that it 

became a question as to the desirability of the opera- 

. Although there was some diversity of opinion and no 
little opposition to the course — 1 from my medical 
friends, yet I was unwilling my patient should be left to 
her inevitable fate. It was evi ‘ent the case had arrived at 
a turning-point. A slight nausea and a general uneasiness 
were becoming apparent. I therefore urged that the tumour 
should be removed without further delay, and the 28th of 


April was fixed upon for the operation, nearly five weeks 


from the bursting of the cyst. 


Although the various steps of the operation were per- 
formed in accordance with the recommendations of Mr. 
pencer Wells, yet it is necessary they should be briefly re- 
‘ferred to here on account of the extreme interest of the 
case and the remarkable character of the tumour itself. 
‘The apartment being raised to a temperature of 72° Fahr., 
and hot water vessels placed about it, the patient was 
on an elevated couch, and chloroform administered, 
the bowels and the bladder having been previously relieved, 
and a light breakfast partaken of. An incision was now 
made, six inches in — 7 in the median line, commencing 
about an inch and a half below the umbilicus. The tumour 
exposed, and the ordinary ovarian trocar inserted, to 
my surprise no fluid made its escape. On withdrawing the 
instrument and introducing my finger, I found it necessary 
to enlarge the aperture in the tumour to about three inches, 
in order to break down and evacuate its contents. The 
— aes of this parent cyst, for such it seemed to be, 
con n numerous septa or irregular cells, varying in 
size from a walnut to an egg, and containing a thick, 
grumous fluid, mixed with blood. Indeed, its 


“was that of an 1 honeycomb. These cysts or 


Fv es to be forcibly broken down by the hand, and the 
d sponged out, before the mass could be dragged out. 
In consequenee of this delay, and the fluid escaping into 
the cavity of the abdomen, it was necessary to e the 


external wound by about two inches in an upward direction. 
The cyst being now emptied of about half of its contents, 
and another evacuated with the trocar, containing about 
two quarts of the usual ascitic fluid, the tumour itself was 
with some degree of difficulty drawn through the external 
incision. The clamp was now applied, and the mass 
removed. The cavity of the abdomen was 

sponged out of its liquid contents, and the of the 
wound brought together. The pedicle was short, but I con- 
sidered it advisable to fix it in lower part of the wound 
on account of the highly congested stats of the peritoneum, 
fearing further inflammation, and even suppuration, after 
sponging out about a quart of fluid. Steel 

pins were now passed through at intervals of an inch and a 
half, and about an inch on either side of the wound, bring- 
ing the two surfaces of the perit in contact, and steel 
wire, employed as in the operation for hare-lip, for — 
the edges of the wound accurately together. The i 
was further secured by a pin, transfixing it in the wound, 
and a strong piece of whipcord applied as a li 
Diluted carbolic acid was placed with lint over this and the 
whole length of the incision, and a hot fomentation of 
spongio-piline covering all the abdomen. A four-tailed 
flannel bandage, applied moderately tight, and subsequently 
an enema containing half a drachm of laudanum in half a 
pint of gruel, completed these arrangements. The time 
occupied in the performance of the operation and securing 
the wound and pedicle was one hour and a half, d 
which time the patient was w under the influence 
chloroform, and remembered nothing from the time she 
entered the room until she found herself in bed, the room 
re-arranged, and myself and the nurse by her side. 

I must here state that I received most valuable assistance 
from several of my medical friends who were present, which 
conduced much to the successful issue of the o ion. 

For the first three days the patient suffered from extreme 

ion and frequent sickness. She took no nourish- 
ment; but was given a little rice-water to moisten the 
mouth, and a little sal volatile and water to allay the irri- 
tability of the stomach. About four ounces of beef-tea and 
gruel wer2 administered twice a day per anum ; the bladder 
being relieved by a catheter at the same time. On the 
third day the pins and clamp were removed, and the wound 
was found to have entirely healed without the slight suppu- 
ration. The stump of the pedicle ä — away, 
and all offensive odour was prevented by application of 
the earbolic acid, which I think an excellent adjunct in 
preserving cleanliness and purity of the atmosphere. There 
was no appearance of inflammation, but, on the other hand, 
it was necessary to give her three or four ounces of brandy 
daily as a stimulant. Pulse 105, and very feeble. 

May 5th.—Was now taking a little food. Bowels 
by enema, Altogether she a much revived. 
100. Brandy, beef-tea, and jellies continued. 

10th.—Lifted to her couch to have her bed made. From 
this date she continued rapidly to improve. The natural 
functions of the body returned. Got up every day for two 
or three hours upon the couch ; and in one month from the 
as usual. ‘ 

June 8th (six weeks after ion).—Unable to stand as 
yet, but still gaining strength. Employs her time in knit- 
ting, reading, &c. Catamenia returned. 

The principal features of this very interesting case are— 
lst. The previous debility, rendering the success of the 
operation to a certain extent doubtful. The excellent con- 
stitution of the patient, and the tone of her system, were, 
however, points to be urged in favour of the operation. 
2nd. The nature of tbe parent tumour was entirely different 
from that usually found in ovarian disease. Having 
referred to this, I may add, in conclusion, that before any 
of its contents were removed it could not have been less in 
circumference than an ordinary football. Under the micro- 
scope, the fluid presented a few nucleated cells. 

Auckland, New Zealand, June, 1870. 


Tue deaths from scarlet fever in London have 
risen from an average of 100 per week, at the beginning of 
July, to a present average of 165 per week. In the Battersea 
sub-district of Wandsworth nearly half the total 


during the last three weeks has been caused by 
fever alone. 
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Sat tires Horace, translated into English Verse. 

‘oop, M. D., F. R. S. E., Edinburgh: wo, 

“Instances of excellence as a linguist, as a Greek scholar, 
as a draughtsman, having secured a medical practitioner's 
success in life, are of frequent occurrence,” said Mr. Bader, 
in the admirable address with which he opened the present 
winter session at Guy’s. Extra-professional accomplish- 
ment could, we think, assume no form more desirable 
than a thorough familiarity with the writings of Horace, 
who, as a sort of lay apostle, has preached the doctrine of 
good sense, of good temper, of humanity in short, in lan- 
guage hitherto unequalled for happy finish and sententious 


followers of every honourable career, to the members of 
every liberal calling, to the statesman, the man of science, 
and the man of letters. “ Dante,” says Mr. Theodore 
Martin, “ranks him next after Homer. Montaigne, as 


many physicians and surgeons inferior to none of their 
political, theological, or legal contemporaries in appreciatien 
of Horace. Sydenham points many of bis most charac- 
teristic maxims by happy citations of him. James Gregory, 
Sir Henry Halford, and Sir Thomas Watson, the scholarly 
physicians of three generations, have repeatedly reinforced 
or rounded off their precepts with “wise saws” from the 
same inexhaustible repertory. 

Dr. Andrew Wood deserves no little credit for his prac- 
tical demonstration that the profession, even in utilitarian 
times like these, has still its intelligent admirers of Horace. 
Wisely enough, he has chosen for translation that section 
of the Horatian writings which embodies the characters and 
eriticisms most germane to the physician’s art—to wit, the 
Satires. He has not only contributed to their effective ap- 
pearance in English dress the special knowledge of a phy- 
sician who is also a scholar, but he has even ventured on 
the much more hazardous enterprise of employing a metre 
which has been overlooked or unattempted by his prede- 
cessors in the same walk, the metre of Byron’s “ Beppo” and 
“Don Juan.” His success, moreover, is so considerable 
as to justify his undertaking, and to form a distinct and 
valuable contribution to the means now available to the 
English reader of acquiring some insight into the Horatian 
style and matter. Without saying that he has attained to the 
uniform accuracy and elegance of Mr. Conington, or to the 
elastic ease of Mr. Theodore Martin, we may claim for him 
no small share of the merits of either, with an occasional 
felicity denied to both. Take, for example, the famous 
description of the ant in the first satire of the first book :— 


Aqnarius annum, 

Quesitis sapiens.” 

Mr. Conington translates the passage thus— 
Een as the ant (for no bad pattern she), 
That —— giant industry, 
Drags grain by grain, and adds it to the sum 
Of her full heap foreseeing cold to come ; 
Yet she, when winter turns the year to chill, 
Stirs not an inch beyond her mounded bill, 
But lives upon her savings.” 


This is a fair specimen of the Horatian renderings of the 
late Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. 
The next attempt we take from Mr. Theodore Martin, 
well known as the best translator of Goethe’s “ Faust,” and 
(next to Mr. Dante Gabriel Rossetti), of the Vita Nuova 
of Dante 
Just as the tiny ant—for this 
Their favourite illustration is— 
Whate’er it can, away will sweep, 
And add to its still growing heap, 
Sagacious duly to foresee 
Aad cater for ‘he time to be. 
True sage, for when Aquarius drear, 
Enshrouds in gloom the inverted year, 
She keeps her nest, and on the hoard 
Subsists, her prudent care has stored.” 
Now for Dr. Andrew Wood :— 
The ant—the example’s fair—the tiny ant, 
Whilst with ite me its mouth it drags whate'er it can, 
To add unto its beap doth toil and pant 
Unceasingly: it works upon a plan, 
Knowing and careful of what is to come; 
And when Aquarius the waning year 
Makes darkly sad, it no more from home, 
But wisely uses its gear.” 
A glance at the original will satisfy the least critical 
reader that the last rendering is at once the most faithful 
and the most forcible, while it possesses an Elizabethan 
quaintness which is not without its special charm. 

Dr. Andrew Wood, however, it is but just to add, is by 
no means uniformly so successful. He sometimes entirely mis- 
interprets, not only the spirit but the letter of the original: 
see, inter alia, his renderings of lines 45-9 of the first satire 
of the first book, and, even more disastrous, his translation 
of line 8 of the third satire of the second book. His verses 
are sometimes not only rough, but are either wanting or re- 
dundantin the due quota of feet; and his abandonment of the 
„Beppo metre in one or two instances is not justified by 
his success with the substitute. The Sic raro scribis (Satire 
3, book ii.) — a composition which every physician, and 
a fortiori every psychological physician, should have at his 
fingers’ ends—is often most unpleasantly crude in interpre- 
tation, expression, rhythm, and rhyme. But, as a whole, 
the little volume is highly creditable to its author; and 
we hope that its reception will be such as to encourage 
Dr. Wood to beguile his leisure with a translation of 
the Epistles. Written, as many of the translations 
were, in his carriage as he took his daily rounds, and 
in the railway train when summoned to a distance, we 
may hold the vibration of the vehicle responsible for 
most of their irregularities! These, however, are more 
than counterbalanced by the forcible and felicitous ren- 
dering frequently displayed in difficult passages, and 
by the general execution of a work which, after every 
deduction for haste and other disadvantageous conditions, 
is nothing less than a really meritorious effort of scholar- 
ship and literary skill. 
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’ ’ “Parvula (uam exemplo est) magni formica laboris 
DHebietos md Notices of Hooks, Ore trahit quodeunque potest, atque addit acervo 
foree. The truly urbane nature of the pagan poet has 
endeared him to all sorts and conditions of men, to the | 1 
might be expected, knows him by heart. Fénélon and 
Bossuet are never weary of quoting him. La Fontaine 
polishes his own exquisite style upon his model; and Vol- 
taire calls him ‘the best of preachers.’ Hooker escapes 4 
with him to the fields to seek oblivion of a hard life, made 1 
harder by a shrewish spouse. Lord Chesterfield tells us: 4 
“When I talked my best, I quoted Horace.’ To Boilean | f 
and to Wordsworth he is equally dear. Condorcet dies in his | 1 
dungeon with Horace open by his side; and in Gibbon's 
militia days, on every march,’ he says, in every journey, | : 
And as it has been, so it is. In many a pocket, where this . 
might be least expected, lies a well-thumbed Horace; and 
in many a devout Christian heart the maxims of the gentle, 4 
genial pagan find a place near the higher teachings of u 
greater Master.” ‘To this catalogue, comprehensive as it = 
is, Mr. Theodore Martin might have added the names of 
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Traité des Fistules Uro-génitales de la Femme. Par L. Du- 
rousarx, Chi ien des Hépitaux Civils de Bruxelles, &c. 
pp. 823. Bruxelles: Henri Monceaux. Paris: Bailli 

Tuts is a large volume, containing an exhaustive account 
of all the varieties of fistula to which the genito-urinary 
organs of the female are liable, but not adding very mate- 
rially to our knowledge of the subject. The first two hun- 
dred pages are devoted to an historical résumé of the sur- 
gery of the subject, in which full justice is done to the 
labours of American and British surgeons. The anatomy, 
varieties and complications, diagnosis, prognosis, and treat- 
ment are then discussed at length in some four hundred 
pages; and the third part consists of a detailed record of 
twenty-four operations, in various forms of fistula, per- 

formed by the author. In these he appears to have had a 

success above the average, though he has been obliged to 

operate more than once in several of them. In two com- 
plicated cases M. Deroubaix established a new urethra be- 
neath the pubes, but not with perfectly satisfactory results, 
the patients being obliged to have recourse to a mechanical 
contrivance to compress the urethra and enable them to re- 
tain their urine. One case of utero-vesical fistula is remark- 
able for the fact that the woman became pregnant, and 
passed an abortion of three months partly by the urethra. 

Interesting as these cases are, they would have been much 

more available for reference had they been narrated at a 

less length ; for to wade through two hundred pages to get 

at the details of twenty-four cases is more than can be ex- 
pected of most readers. 


A Manual of Minor Surgery and Bandaging, for the use of 
House-surgeons, Dressers, and Junior Surgeons. By Curis- 
TorpHER Hears, F. R. C. S., Assistant-Surgeon to Univer- 
a oor Hospital, &c. Fourth Edition. London: 


Tuts handy-book deserves an even wider circulation than 
it has already commanded. The authors of more pretentious 
treatises might imitate with advantage its practical use- 
fulness, its directness of exposition, and its brevity of 
phrase. These merits, conspicuous in the first edition, have 
been enhanced in the fourth by a careful revision of every 
page, and by the author’s characteristic alacrity in adopting 
the improvements suggested by friends, or brought home by 
experience. The surgical appliances in common use have re- 
ceived additional illustration in the form of fresh wood- 
cuts; while the Pharmacopeias of the majority of the Lon- 
don hospitals, each of which has issued a new edition since 
the last appearance of Mr. Heath’s libellulus, have been laid 
under contribution for the enlargement of the appendix of 
formule. 

Mr. Heath may look with confidence to the fulfilment of 
his hope that “the present edition will be found not less 


useful to the student and young practitioner than its pre- 
decessors.” 


THE MEDICAL ASPECTS OF EMIGRATION. 


Tue annual emigration from the United Kingdom has now 
attained to such vast proportions, and forms so considerable 
an element in the transactions accomplished by the aid of 
the mercantile marine of this country, that its medical and 
sanitary aspects now demand periodical and special atten- 
tion. For we have to review not only the condition of our 
own emigrants and the means provided for their accommo- 
dation and comfort during the voyage, but also to take into 
consideration a large number of foreigners, chiefly Germans, 
who arrive at Hull from the Northern ports, and are con- 
veyed across the country to Liverpool and Glasgow for em- 
barkation. There is no doubt that this source of supply is 


beneficial to the shipowners; but we must recollect that, 
when epidemics prevail in Europe, sickness may be intro- 
duced into our own country by this means; and, indeed, a 
notable instance of the kind occurred in 1866, when cholera 
first made its appearance in England among this migratory 
class. But, recurring to those of our own teeming popula- 
tion who depart annually to seek a livelihood in other 
climes, we find, from the Thirtieth Report of the Emigra- 
tion Commissioners, that during the last five years no less 
than 1,064,988 emigrants have left the United Kingdom, as 
compared with 97,799 from 1815 to 1819 (both inclusive). 
During the past year a total of 258,027 persons emigrated 
from our shores. The returns as regards those emigrants 
despatched to the United States, British North America, 
and Australasia, show that the sailing vessels conveyed 
8749 persons, and that 14 deaths occurred, representing a 
mortality of 66 per cent. Steam vessels, on the other hand, 
conveyed 211,879 individuals, and 119 deaths occurred, or a 
mortality of O05 per cent., which, assuming the passage at 
fourteen days, would be equal to a mortality of 14 per 1000 
per annum. The sanitary advantages possessed by steamers, 
as compared with sailing ships, cannot be exaggerated ; the 
shortness of the voyage being also of considerable import- 
ance. For no one who has not been in charge of emigrants, 
troops, coolies, or convicts at sea can form any proper idea 
of the difficulties that are experienced in the maintenance 
of fair ventilation and cleanliness between decks. The 

is in before starting on her watery way, and 


looks smart and comfortable. But, be the ments 
ever so complete, the chief officer and doctor, before the 
first twenty-four hours at sea are , have a very un- 


pleasant time of it. Sick men and sicker women, ports per- 
sistently closed, windsails ingeniously and obstinately tied 
up, and many other far more nauseous peculiarities, specially 
intensified if the Irish or German element abound, are all ob- 
stacles hard to contend against, but invariably met with, on 
board an emigrant ship at sea. The work is, indeed, so dis- 

ble to conscientious men that few stay long in the ser- 
vice; partly, perhaps, because the pay is not superlati 
good, but more often, probably, because a great of ad- 
ministrative is mixed up with actual medical duty. There 
are, perhaps, no finer ships in the world for the bor y ayy of 
large numbers across the seas than those — ed for the 
conveyance of our army reliefs to India vi e Isthmus 
of Suez. And second to these are the Cunard and Inman 
steamboats, that have lately taken so many emigrants to 
America. Those who remember the old voyage to India 
and China vid the Cape, and had charge of detachments of 
invalids home b cme after — 

t with delight these splendid Liverpool ships, with t 

lofty *tween — ample berths, and wide hatchways. 
Much credit is due to the medical inspectors at Liverpool, 
whose duty it is to see that all who embark are in a good 
state of health ; but it ks well for administrative man- 
agement, general as well as medical, when batches of 1286, 
1230, and 1254 emigrants are conveyed across the Atlantic 
without a casualty of any kind. 

But, in reviewing with complacency the present state of 
our emigration business, we may yet take a leaf out of the 
book of our American cousins with advantage. We have 
always beaten them hollow in Ly and means of transport, 
but they manage things on land far better than we do. The 
Emigration Commissioners of the State of New York are 
ready to receive the — — to separate the sick from 
the healthy, to send the former to a ital specially con- 
structed for their reception, and to see that the latter are 
not. robbed or cheated of any worldly s that may be- 
long to them. It is, in fact, the duty and the interest of the 
Americans to look after all vital material that arrives 
among them. And so the sanitary status and general well- 
being of emigrants would be increased if we, having regard 
also to duty and interest, made some analogous provisions 
for them at the ports of embarkation, so that they may at 
all events “start fair.“ The emigration from this country 
is now so well conducted afloat, that the Commis- 
sioners would do well to improve their 
ments for the benefit of their clients, 


arrange- 
may now be num- 
bered by tens of thousands annually. 
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THE LANCET. 


LONDON: SATURDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1870. 

Tue past meeting of the Social Science Association, and 
the general character of the talk to which it gave occasion, 
must, we think, have impressed upon the minds of the 
Council the necessity for making some considerable changes 
in their arrangements and organisation. The Association 
possesses considerable latent power for good, and it becomes 
a matter for serious regret when that power is wasted in 
pursuit of the unattainable. The enterprising proprietors 
of a Newcastle paper prepared for the meeting by en- 
gaging an extra staff of reporters, and printed in full the 
proceedings of all the sections. They thus made it patent 
to the world that the professors of social science, in their 
several departments, gave utterance to an average of about 
thirty-six columns a day, and also that some thirty of the 
thirty-six were composed of aspirations after changes too 
considerable to come at all within the horizon of proba- 
bilities. Mr. DisnazLi bas said that the people of England 
require a new set of images; and it is impossible not to see 
that the three tailors of Tooley-street, who have hitherto 
represented the ideal of self-sufficient striving after great 
ends by inadequate means, are at present in some danger 
of being superseded. In times of peace, it would be hard 
to conceive anything more exquisitely ludicrous than the 
debating of a dozen or so of nobodies, in an English country 
town, upon questions of a kind that practically await the 
decisions of statesmen—upon the propriety of forbidding 
the export of merchandise that may be contraband of war, 
or upon the desirableness of avoiding war itself by inter- 
pational congresses and arbitrations. But amid the hideous 
din and tumult and carnage of battle, the conflict of fierce 
passions, and the horrible realities of strife, the absurdity 
of such chatter becomes even less manifest than its incon- 
gruity. Men must surely be less than human who cannot 
see their own insignificance by the light of such a contrast 
as that between Paris and Newcastle ; and who continue to 
raise their puny voices, undisturbed by the uproar of the 
great conflict on which the thoughts of the world are fixed, 
and only recognising its existence as affording them an 
opportunity to point a moral in some phrase of unusual 
glibness and rotundity. Even if the talking at Newcastle 
had been done by persons having a right to be heard, the 
largeness and vagueness of its scope would still lay it open 
to the charge which is implied in MacauLay’s well-known 
illustration of the philosophy of Puaro—that he drew a 
good bow, but aimed at the stars; and the utter absence 
of practicability by which it was characterised would lead 
sober men to regard it as the work of mere visionaries, 
whose thoughts could never be rendered useful for the 
guidance of daily life. Now the Social Science Association 
cannot fight against such an impression as this; and its 
leaders, if they would accomplish the task that lies before 
them, must eliminate the visionary element from their 


meetings, and must confine themselves, far more than they 
have hitherto done, to the region of the next step and the 
immediately practicable. They have three departments— 
those of Health, Education, and Law Reform—in which 
they might do good service by instructing public opinion 
with regard to the desirable changes that might now or 
soon be made; and their Society, by accepting this as its 
sphere of action, might render itself a not inconsiderable 
power in the State. We speak strongly on this matter, 
because, in the presence of a near prospect of sanitary 
legislation, such instruction is urgently required, and 
Englishmen will not accept it at the hands of men who 
seem to have no sense of moral perspective or proportion. 
The future usefulness of the Association must depend upon 
its perception of the possible, and upon its adoption of 
some means for checking its doctrinaires in their present 
endless loquacity about subjects that are too high for them. 
We would suggest that in future, at least for the earlier 
days of the meetings, the speakers who are to be heard 
should be selected with at least as much care as the subjects 
of debate. 

Another source of weakness to the Association consists 
in the various gatherings that are held under the shadow 
of its name. Bold women take advantage of its assem- 
bling to discourse on platforms concerning subjects which 
the apostle would have described as shameful even to be 
spoken of. Teetotalers and anti-standing-army men hold 
meetings. The great Prince who has just filled the office 
of president found himself like Davi in the cave of 
Adullam, to whom everyone that was discontented gathered 
themselves together; and we can imagine that his Grace 
must have been disposed to shake off the very dust of his 
feet as a testimony against his surroundings. For all 
this there is a simple and easy remedy. The Council of the 
Association must take means sternly to repress the busy- 
body element in future Congresses; and must use their 
influence with local authorities to prevent the granting 
of public rooms, while the Congress is being held, for the 
airing of crotchets. There are numbers of men to whom 
the meetings would afford opportunities of usefulness— 
men who have true knowledge of some of the dark corners 
of life, and of some of the multiform aspects of social ques- 
tions. But such men will not come into competition with 
professional platform orators, with speech-makers grown 
grey in the science and practice of being bores, with 
fanatics of every variety, with crazy enthusiasts on 
every question. The Association must choose betwixt 
these and those. It is because the question of an amended 
sanitary law is so near and so important, and because the 
influence of a proper choice might so materially promote 
its right solution, that we have endeavoured to put the 
future of Social Science meetings thus plainly before our 
readers. 


* 
11 


Tue war now raging on the Continent tinetured more 
than one of the Introductory Addresses delivered in the 
metropolitan medical schools on the opening of the session, 
leading the lecturers to draw contrasts between the pro- 
gress of science, as shown in the preparation of means for 
the destruction of mankind, and in the improved methods 
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of healing those very wounds and of assuaging the pains 
and diseases of human life. Mr. Berxerey HILL, at Uni- 
versity College, went indeed much further, and devoted 
nearly the whole of his lecture to war topics, having by a 
recent visit to the Continent been able to see for himself 
the condition of the hospitals and their patients. He 
showed, by reference to Sir Joux PRIxdLE and other autho- 
rities, how deadly had been the hospitals in the wars of 
the last century and the early part of the present; how the 
system of ambulances was quite a modern innovation; and 
how the British army in the Crimea was entirely deficient 
in means for transporting their wounded and had to fall 
baek upon the friendly assistance of their allies, whilst 
these latter broke down in their hospital arrangements and 
lost their men frightfully from disease when our troops 
were comparatively healthy. After sketching the French 
experience in the Italian campaign, Mr. HILL came to the 
present war, and showed by diagrams how the tent hos- 
pitals are constructed and the advantages they offer for 
the treatment of large numbers of wounded men. 

A few lecturers, and notably those in closest proximity 
to the banks of the “silver Thames, appear to have de- 
voted themselves principally to the task of lauding the pre- 
sent or future arrangements of their own institutions; and 
this we take to be a perfectly legitimate use of the oppor- 
tunity, though its good taste may be questionable. Others, 
again, took the old beaten track of general exhortation to 
diligence and attention; and we doubt not their words will 
be of service to the beginner, even if they are somewhat 
time-worn to the older hands. 

‘Two lectures appear to us especially deserving of notice : 
one of them—Mr. Hancock’s—we give at length; and the 
other was by Mr. Gascoven, of St. Mary's. Both gentle- 
men remarked upon the deficiency in preliminary education 
which is too often apparent in the student of to-day. The 
details which Mr. Hancock gave of the plucks“ at the 
recent preliminary examination of the College of Surgeons 
deserve especial attention from those who have sons edu- 
eating for the profession; and it is simply disgraceful to 
the teachers of this country that of 229 candidates 123 
should fail to pass a not very high standard of examination 
in the subjects of an ordinary education. As the College of 
Preceptors conduct the examination, we hope they may 
draw some practical conclusions from its results. We cor- 
dially agree with Mr. Gascoven in deprecating the addition 
of collateral subjects to the medical curriculum ; and we 
take the opportunity of renewing our protest against the 
so-called Preliminary Scientific Examination of the Uni- 
versity of London, which has, we believe, done more to ruin 
the prospects of our students as medical men than any other 
invention of late years. The scepticism in matters medical 
of many teachers is rightly, we think, blamed by Mr. Gas- 
coYEN for much of the failure of students as practitioners ; 
and we could point to more than one hospital where these 
views are promulgated, from which the ranks of quackery 
gain frequent recruits. We regard it as a healthy sign of 
the times that a lecturer at one of the smaller schools 
should boldly declare his convietion that two medical 
colleges would be sufficient for London; and we only re- 
gret, for the sake both of pupil and teacher, that another 


winter session should open with eleven separate schools, 
notwithstanding the protest of Professor HuxLxx put for- 
ward in Tux Lancer last summer. 

One introductory lecture really deserves a different 
mention, and a different kind of praise from any of its 
rivals. We sincerely hope that the address of Dr. Srurezs, 
at the Westminster Hospital—one of the most thoughtfal 
and high-toned that we have ever listened to—will be 
published in a permanent form. 

Believing that all the lecturers tried to do that which 
they thought best for their pupils, and hoping that the 
latter will profit by the varied and we trust not conflicting 
counsel given to them, we congratulate both parties on the 
commencement of another session. 


Wirn the new session the duties of the Court of Ex- 
aminers of the College of Surgeons recommence, and it will 
not be out of place therefore to recall attention to the con- 
stitution of that body. After an eventful twelvemonth, 
during which all sorts of motions affecting the constitution 
of the Court have been brought forward, discussed, and. in 
great part carried, the “fine old institution” remains 
exactly what it was, and has not altered in one single re- 
spect! A period of change, however, is, we are happy to 
believe, drawing near; and that the circumstances may be 
clearly intelligible to our readers, we will briefly recapitulate 
the events of the past year. 

In the first place, a motion has been carried affirming 
that “the elections of examiners in anatomy and physiology 
shall be distinct from those of examiners in surgery”; and 
this, according to Mr. Quain’s statement to the Fellows 
and Members, at their adjourzed meeting on April 22nd, 
meant “that the examiners in anatomy and physiology 
should in future be different from the examiners in surgery.“ 
All we know is that no separate examiners in anatomy and 
physiology have as yet been appointed, and that the Council 
has, on more than one subsequent occasion, refused to 
affirm that there should be any addition to the ten ex- 
aminers of surgeons.’ Believing, then, that, for the pre- 
sent at least, and probably until some mutual understanding 
for the formation of a single Examining Board has been 
come to by the three London corporations, things will re- 
main in statu quo, we wish to direct attention to the last 
resolution of the Council affeeting the Court, which was 
passed on August llth. It was then decided “that it is 
desirable that not less than half of the members of the 
Court of Examiners shall be Fellows who are not, and have 
not within twelve months been, members of the Council ; 
and that this resolution shall be carried out as soon as 
possible.” 

Now, as has been mentioned in a previous article, there 
are already three examiners in the above enviable position, 
but one of them, Mr. Sxxr, must vacate his office on the 
26th of the present month. Two other examiners, Sir Wx. 
Ferevsson and Mr. Quarn, during the summer sent in 
their resignations, which were then accepted, but not acted 
upon immediately, on account of the coming examinations, 
Sir Wa. Ferevsson has since become President of the 
College, and there is, we believe, at the present moment 
considerable pressure being put upon that gentleman, by 
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— 
officials of the College and others who are wedded to the 
ancient order of things, to get him to withdraw his resigna- 
tion, because, forsooth, there is no precedent for the Pre- 
sident being outside the Examining Board! Let us call 
attention, on the contrary, to the 21st section of the College 
charter of 1843, which expressly provides “that the Pre- 
sident and Vice-presidents shall no longer be chosen ex- 
clusively from and out of the examiners,” and ask what 
better opportunity there could be for putting this law in 
force? We trust that Sir Wm. Ferevusson will not be de- 
terred by puerile and imaginary difficulties raised respecting 
the signing of diplomas (the form of which is most unsatis- 
factory at the best) from doing that which he has honestiy 
pledged himself to do. Mr. Quain’s resignation is of less 
moment, as his first quinquennial period of office expires on 
the same day as Mr. Sxey’s, though he may, if he choose, 
present himself for re-election. 

There must then, during the present month, be two, and 
we hope three, vacancies in the Court of Examiners; and, 
notwithstanding the claims of Mr. Hancock (the next senior 
member of the Council), it is obvious that, unless the reso- 
lution of August 11th is to be a dead letter, the vacancies 
must be filled up from without the Council on the present 
occasion. We will not presume to dictate to the Council 
whom they should select for those offices; but it must be 
obvious to all that, in the interests of the profession, gen- 
tlemen should be chosen who have given evidence of their 
stady of anatomy and physiology, and have also attained a 
certain position of surgical eminence. Possibly there may 
be several others equally eligible with those we are about 
to name, but we venture to think that any or all of those 
enumerated below would prove able and satisfactory ex- 
aminers. Taking these gentlemen in the order of seniority, 
we have—Mr. Campseti Dz Mondax, F.R.S. (Fellow 1843), 
formerly a teacher of anatomy and physiology, late an ex- 
aminer at the College of Physicians, and now lecturer on 
surgery and surgeon at Middlesex Hospital; Mr. Jonx Man- 
SHALL, F. R. S. (F. 1840), an author and lecturer on physiology, 
now professor of surgery and surgeon at University College ; 
Mr. Coorzr Forster (F. 1849), late lecturer on anatomy, 
now lecturer on surgery and surgeon to Guy’s Hospital; 
Mr. W. S. Savory, F.R.S. (F. 1852), late lecturer on pbysio- 
logy and examiner at the Universities of London and Cum- 
bridge, now lecturer on surgery and surgeon to St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital; Mr. T. Horus (F. 1853), late lecturer 
on anatomy and examiner at the University of Cambridge, 
now lecturer on surgery and surgeon to St. George’s Hos- 
pital; Mr. Henry Power (F. 1854), an author and late 
lecturer on physiology, now ophthalmic surgeon to St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital and examiner at the University of 
London; Mr. Jonx Woop (F. 1854), late lecturer on ana- 
tomy, now professor of surgery and surgeon at King’s 
College and examiner at the Universities of London and 
Cambridge. 


Tue sick club remuneration question and its progress 
receive a very interesting and instructive illustration from 
the letters in our impressions of Aug. 20th, Sept. 3rd and 17th, 
and Oct. Ist. It is always pleasant to have both sides of a 
question stated by men who, officially and from experience, 


know their own side best. In Dr. TrLxcOrE's letters, and in 
that of Mr. Yarss, the Secretary of the Odd Fellows’ Society 
at Weston-on-Trent, we have the side of clubs and the side 
of their surgeons stated very clearly. Commending these 
letters to the attention of readers interested in the subject, 
we shall content ourselves with giving the principal state- 
ments on each side, and try to come to a fair judgment. 
We have always endeavoured in this controversy to be fair 
to the clubs. The demand for five shillings, though per- 
fectly reasonable and just, was made somewhat abruptly, 
and perhaps without sufficient allowance of time for edu- 
cating the clubs up to it. Moreover, clubs consist for the 
most part of provident men with weekly wages, precarious 
and not over large. And such organisations will always 
have our respect and help. 

As to the case between Dr. Trixcorz and the Weston 
Odd Fellows, Dr. TrLxcorx threw up the appointment of 
surgeon to the Club chiefly because the Lodge continued, 
after frequent and persistent protests on his part, to admit 
persons who were well able to pay a doctor on the ordinary 
terms. As specimens of the classes whom Dr. TrIcorE 
objected to, we may mention farmers, innkeepers, and well- 
to-do tradespeople. Dr. Tyuxcore has been attending for 
the last fortnight as a club patient a subscribing member 
of the Lodge, living three miles from his house, a large 
farmer, in whose fields he counted more than forty cows 
grazing, not to mention a large flock of sheep and young 
horses. Such cases, he tells us, are not infrequent. One 
such, some years ago, was attended by the Messrs. Trix- 
coors, with acute rheumatism, five miles from their own 
house, for several months. Dr. Trincorz says there are 
seven members of the Lodge who pay £200 a year rent. 
This particular statement is denied; but apparently the 
denial has reference only to the number of members 
who pay £200 per annum rent. One farmer pays à rental 
of £300 a year. The Secretary of the Lodge not only 
admits that they receive farmers, innkeepers, and trades- 
people, but that this is the class of persons they are glad 
to receive, because they are subscribing members, and their 
subscriptions help the poorer members. “If we were to 
accede to Dr. Tyuscors’s wishes, and exclude from our 
Society men who are farmers, innkeepers, tradespeople, &., 
we should refuse a contribution which helps a poorer bro- 
ther.“ Here, then, is a fine class of philanthrepists—farmers, 
innkeepers, and other comfortable people, who, by way of 
charity and doing a kindly thing by the provident Odd 
Fellows of their district, subseribe to the Lodge, and recoup 
themselves for their subscription by requiring in illness the 
services of the club doctor. This is an ingenious way 
of being philanthropic at other people’s expense. The 
farmer takes it out of the doctor. It is, indeed, the most 
selfish and cheapest bit of charity we have ever heard of. 
For a subscription of 9s. Gd. a year they become free 
members —that is to say, they do not receive sick allow- 
ance, but for their 9s. 6d. a year these comfortable 
farmers claim the doctor's attendance, and get a ticket 
for the club dinner, where they show themselves off as 
the patrons of the club. Now we are very glad that 
Dr. TrIxcorx has taken a stand against a system so mean 
and false as this. The Lodge that holds out an inducement 
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to this very cheap philanthropy is only less to blame than 
the farmers who practise it. Lodges should give their 
subscribing members to understand that their membership 
is purely honorary, and entitles them to no advantages. 
Dr. TxIxcorx has earned the thanks of the whole profession 
for refusing to continue to sanction such an abuse of the club 
system as to attend rich people for whom the club arrange- 
ment is entirely unfitted and unseemly. It will be very dis- 
creditable to the profession if any other medical man takes 
the appointment resigned by Dr. Tyiecore without a clear 
understanding that men with forty grazing cows are noi to 
be attended at 4s. a head per year. The terms would be an 
insult to their veterinary surgeon. It may be difficult to 
draw the line which should exclude members. Dr. TyLEcorE 
has carefully guarded himself against all harshness in 
this matter. When he asked for an increase of pay, it 
was for four shillings only, and not for five. He dis- 
claims ever having said that no one ought to be in a 
Friendly Society who receives more wages than 158. a 
week. While declining to attend comfortable farmers, 
he has never refused to attend labourers, small shopkeepers, 
and mechanics, for whom the Society was originally in- 
tended. But whatever the difficulty of drawing a line of 
demarcation, such monstrous abuses of the club system 
as Dr. TrLxcork has exposed must be discontinued. They 
will not survive exposure; and Dr. Trircorn will be re- 
membered as honourably setting his face against them. 

We said that the correspondence alluded to affords proof 
of the progress of the sick-club remuneration movement. 
The other societies in the neighbourhood have raised their 
doctors’ pay to 4s. per head; two of them to 5s. And they 
decline the admission of large farmers. The Weston- 
upon-Trent Odd Fellows, we believe, will not long be con- 
spicuous amongst similar societies for permitting a system 
of subscription which is shabby in those who practise it, 
and unjust to their medical advisers. It is discouraging to 
think that there are candidates for Dr. Tytxcorer’s appoint- 
ments; and that one surgeon declares that 3s. 6d. per 
head is enough, even in this country district, which 
extends five miles from the place where the Lodge meets, 
and the same distance from the medical man’s house. 
We may safely conclude that, whatever the experience of 
this surgeon, he has had no experience of 4s. per head. 
He is quite entitled to value his own services; but it is 
very presumptuous in him so to appraise the value of 
medical services generally. It is gratifying to see every- 
where that clubs are gradually perceiving the reasonable- 
ness of the claims upon which medical practitioners gene- 
rally are agreed. They only need to be reasoned with on 
the subject in good temper. And there is every ground to 
believe that they will generally prefer the man who thinks 
his services worth what the profession thinks medical ser- 
vices should be worth. 


Tux controversy about spontaneous generation, or, as it 
must now be called, Abiogenesis, in this at least resembles 


history—that it constantly repeats itself. On the earlier 


days of the meeting of the British Association Dr. CMARLTOx 
Bastian was conspicuous by his absence, and the opponents 
of his views had everything their own way. They even 


went so far—we think a little unfairly—as to criticise the 
original papers in Nature almost as if they had been 
put forth as the perfect record of a completed research. 
Now we understood (and Dr. Bastian will correct us if 
we should be wrong) that these papers contained merely 
an outline sketch, intended to call scientific attention 
to the character and general result of his labours, 
and in some degree to invite criticism of his methods; 
but that this sketch was but a pilot balloon, so to 
speak—a preliminary venture to the larger work about to 
be put forth. If this be so, we do not think it is warrant- 
able to deal with it as if it contained the whole case, 
or to point triumphantly to the absence of information 
about this or that detail as invalidating the experiment 
to which reference was made. Such a course, however, was 
pursued by more than one speaker at Liverpool; and the 
papers read by Dr. CLD and Mr. Samvetson, which proved 
abundantly a great deal that had been proved before, left a 
very distinct impression upon the minds of the ladies who 
frequent the biological section that Biogenesis was to be 
the accepted doctrine of the future. Then there came 
Professor TrNDALL’s elaborate argument from the pheno- 
mena of atmospheric reflection—an argument to which we 
have already tried to do justice, but which was accepted by 
many as u conclusive proof of the omnipresence of “ germs.” 
Later still, and apropos to a paper by Professor Huxuxy’ 
the biogenetic school had another field day, in the very 
middle of which Dr. Basriax walked on to the platform, 
and was very warmly received by the audience. He did 
not at that time enter into the discussion; but made a 
verbal statement, instead of reading a paper, on the follow- 
ing day. In this statement he referred especially to the 
“preserved meat” objection of Professor HuxIxx, and 
stated, as the results of his inquiries, that while these 
meats are subjected to much higher temperatures than had 
been supposed, and this for a prolonged period, yet 
organisms are to be obtained from provisions supplied from 
the most approved sources, and sold as “ perfectly good.” 
He stated also that in a certain number of the cases of 
failure which occur the cause of the putrefaction or mouldi- 
ness cannot be accounted for. In many cases failure is due 
to obviously defective closure of the tin case ; but in other 
instances—of course few in number—neither this nor any 
other cause could be ascertained. Dr. Basriax then pro- 
ceeded to consider the theoretical objection founded on the 
resemblance of the supposed new forms to those previously 
known. He contended that such a resemblance was 
precisely what was to be expected, and thought that, if 
we could only be sure of starting with materials of the 
same molecular composition, we might procure definite 
kinds of organisms, almost as surely as we could now pro- 
duce different kinds of crystals. He afterwards discussed 
the possibilities of error in his experiments, and gave 
reasons for relying especially upon four that he had made 
in conjunction with Dr. Franxianp. While this statement 
was being made Professor 'TyNDALL entered the room, and 
took part in the subsequent debate. He referred to the 
difficulty of excluding germs; to which Dr. Bastian re- 
plied that he had not sought to exclude them, as, if present, 
they had been subjected to a temperature ranging from 
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146° to 153° centigrade. The whole question, therefore, 
is now relegated to the region of inquiries into the degree 
of heat that will be certainly destructive to the lower forms 
of life. There, for the present at least, we may be content 


Medical Annotations, 


“Ne quid nimis.” 


“HOSPITAL SUNDAY” FOR LIVERPOOL. 

We hear with satisfaction that the question of initiating 
a “ Hospital Sunday” for Liverpool on the broad basis which 
we have advocated, in contradistinction to the limited and 
unfruitful system of Sunday collections hitherto acted upon, 
has quite lately passed into a hopeful phase. There appears 
to have been a desire on the part of the gentlemen under 
whose auspices the collections in former years have been 
made to follow the same principle this year, but the general 
feeling in the city has been strongly manifested in favour 
of more comprehensive action ; and a public meeting is to 
be held on Friday, the 14th inst., in order that the matter 
may be fully discussed. The Bishop of Chester is under- 
stood to have taken up the cause, and we have no doubt 
that the ministers of all denominations will heartily co- 
operate if the hitherto disintegrating element of sectarian- 
ism is avoided. The claims of the medical charities are 
above and beyond all distinctions of creed ; and it only re- 
quires to be determined that the proceeds of the Sunday 
collections shall be this year appropriated exclusively to 
those medical charities, to enlist the sympathies of the 
scores of congregations in Liverpool which have stood aloof 
so long as institutions of a sectarian character have been 
allowed largely to participate. There is an enormous 
strain upon the medical charities in Liverpool consequent 
upon the severe prevalence of disease now and for some 
time past, and the relief to their funds which might be 
anticipated from a simultaneous appeal in every place of 
religious worship would be very sensibly felt. The Royal 
Infirmary is said to be £1800 in debt; the Southern Hos- 
pital requires £17,000 to complete its building fund; the 
Eye and Ear Infirmary needs about £500 additional income 
to balance its expenditure ; and other institutions for the 
relief of sickness and the treatment of disease are more or 
less involved in debt. We press these considerations upon 
the attention of all who have the means of influencing 
public opinion in Liverpool, and entreat them to use their 
best efforts in furtherance of a bond-jide “« Hospital Sunday” 
for that city. 


THE ENGLISH AMBULANCE. 


We regret to learn that Professor Longmore’s health will 
prevent his proceeding to the war in charge of the ambu- 
lance from this country. Deputy Inspector-General Dr. Guy 
has been selected to undertake this duty, and he will be 
aided in his labours by twelve medical officers of different 
ranks. Among these officers are—Surgeons Porter, Jameson, 
Manley, V.C., Assistant-Surgeons Power, Moore, Melladew, 
MeNalty, McRobin, and others. In addition to the medical 
element, there will be an officer of the purveyor's depart- 
ment, and a strong detachment of men, amounting alto- 
gether to more than 100, for the purpose of taking charge 
of the horses, and assisting in the transport and nursing of 
the sick and wounded. A number of field stretchers, can- 
teens, hospital stores, and bedding, with an ample supply 
of medical comforts, will be provided. Transport has been 
taken up for the conveyance of this matériel to the seat of 


war; and it is believed that the route will be vii Havre to 
Versailles. Of course a considerable number of horses will 
be required; and the ambulance waggons and stores will 
probably proceed to its destination from Havre by marches. 

We confess to entertaining some doubts, however, as to 
whether the ambulance will realise all the expectations of 
its humane projectors. It should, in our opinion, have left 
our shores more than a month ago. We may, of course, ex- 
pect various sorties to take place from time to time from 
the besieged garrisons, and where there is fighting there 
will always be wounded requiring attention ; but if we are 
not much mistaken, it is for medical rather than surgical 
cases that provision will now have to be made. Already we 
hear that the health of the invading army is not so satis- 
factory as it has hitherto been. With the altered state of 
the weather, a continuance of which we may now fairly an- 
ticipate, the breaking up of the roads rendering them difficult 
of access, if not nearly impassable, and the consequently in- 
creasing difficulty of procuring supplies, it cannot but happen 
that a large amount of sickness will ensue. 


WEST INDIAN IMMICRATION. 


A RETURN recently published by the Commissioners of 
Emigration gives the number and particulars of the ships 
despatched from Calcutta to the West Indies with coloured 
emigrants. From this we learn that during the season 
1869-70 twenty-four ships left, with a total of 10,544 indi- 
viduals, and that no less than 401 deaths occurred on the 
passage. The average number of persons carried in each 
ship appears to be about 400, but it is a notable fact that. 
the number carried does not bear any proportion to the 
number of deaths. In one ship 458 embarked, and 98 died, 
or 24 per cent.; in another, 421 embarked, and 33 died; and 
in a third 268, with 20 deaths as the result. We submit. 
that these figures show that there is something rotten in 
the state of the Emigration Agency at Calcutta, if, indeed, 
any properly accredited Agency exist. We have reported 
in another column how excellently well the emigration 
business is carried on in this country; and to produce the 
above miserable result some one or more of the following 
causes must have existed: (1) Unfitness of the vessels for 
the work. (2) Bad provisions. (3) Culpably careless in- 
spection as to the sanitary condition of the emigrants before 
embarkation. (4) Equally culpable carelessness or gross. 
incompetency of the medical officer in charge. It is the 
duty of the authorities at the India Office to co-operate with 
the Commissioners of Emigration, in order that, if the con- 
tinuance of immigration to the West Indies be still con- 
sidered necessary, it may at all events be conducted on some 
sort of principle indicating common humanity and a sense of 
the value of human life. As her Majesty’s Government has 
taken India in hand, and as our communications with that 
country are improving day by day, there ean be no possible 
reason why Calcutta should in these matters be so far less 
civilised than the United Kingdom. 


THE CUILDFORD FEVER OUTBREAK. 


Dr. Morton has reported to the Guildford local Board of 
Health a large diminution of fresh fever cases coming under 
treatment, and is of opinion that the disease will soon sub- 
side altogether. With regard to a new water-supply for 
the town, the general opinion seems to be in favour of 
abandoning the projected well in Millmead on the ground 
that it is too near the river, and of finding a site farther 
removed from the stream. One of the members of the 
Board said, at its meeting last week, that he was ashamed 
they had stood still for a whole year, and it was then re- 


solved to take proceedings at once for the acquisition of a 
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site for a new well. The Board will do wisely to dispose of 
the water question without delay, so that it may be off their 
minds before the inevitable question of sewerage comes up 
for consideration. By the way, we observe a healthy dis- 
position for enlightenment in the assent given by the Board 
to.a motion that the last Annual Reports of the Registrar- 
General and of the Medical Officer of the Privy Council, 
together with Dr. Parkes’s Practical Hygiene,” be ob- 
tained for the information and guidance of the members. 
We should be glad to hear that the example thus set had 
been generally followed by the local sanitary authorities 
throughout the country, for at present there is not much 
reason to suppose that the forenamed works circulate as 
extensively as they ought to do among those engaged in 
the administration of our sanitary laws and regulations. 


‘TREATMENT OF GONORRHGEA WITH TANNIN 
AND CLYCERINE. 


Dr. Scuusrer states that tannin mixed with glycerine at 
first form a soft waxy substance, which soon becomes hard 
and brown, and melts in a moist atmosphere at the tem- 
perature of the body. Dr. Schuster has formed small pencils 
of this compound, which he inserts into the urethra of pa- 
tients suffering from gonorrhea. He has found the treat- 
ment by means of caustic injections (the abortive method) 
frequently to fail, and that it occasionally produces violent 
pain, inflammation, and hemorrhage. On the other hand, 
the treatment with slightly astringent solutions cures the 
gonorrhea within a period varying from four to seven weeks, 
but is often followed by a troublesome gleet. The tannin- 
glycerine rods employed by Dr. Schuster are from three to 
four inches in length, well rounded at the extremities, and 
consist of thirty grains of tannin, one grain of powdered 
opium, and a sufficient quantity of glycerine to form a 
pastille. These rods are hard in winter, and soft in summer. 
Before their introduction, they should be dipped in warm 
water. They are to be left for from five to ten minutes in 
the urethra, and then withdrawn. Asa rule they produce 
no pain. If, however, they be left in for an hour or fora 
night, more or less pain is caused, and this appears to be 
due to a combination occurring between the tannin and the 
mucus or pus, which becomes hard, and acts like a foreign 
body. Dr. Schuster has had no case of orchitis following 
the use of these pencils, though he has thought it advisable 
to recommend the employment of a suspensory bandage, 
nor has he noticed any irritation of the bladder or prostate. 
In cases of gleet a rod may be left in for a few minutes, 
and a speedy cure usually results. 


THE PROFESSION OF NURSING. 

In the current number of the Cornhill Magazine is an 
article “On Nursing as a Profession,“ by a writer who has 
evidently paid a good deal of attention to the subject, but 
with whose conclusions we do not entirely accord. We 
cordially agree with every word of the writer which would 
tend to elevate the profession of nursing and the social 
position of those who undertake it ; but we do not believe in 
the validity of the argument that the way to raise a profes- 
sion as a whole is to remunerate a few of its members very 
highly. It is, no doubt, true that the leading members of 
the clerical and medical professions enjoy large incomes, 
mainly by their own merits, but also, in the case of the 
clergy especially, by favour of those in authority, and it is 
possible that every curate may expect to be a bishop. We 
do not believe, however, that the mere fact of a few indi- 
viduals receiving large incomes does anything to raise the 
social status of the rank and file of any profession, though 
it may act as an incentive to good education and personal 


efforts at excellence ; and this is already seen among hospital 
nurses, where each under-nurse hopes some day to become 
head-nurse. 

The result which the writer arrives at is the 
unpractical one, that a few nurses should receive “ at the 
maximum fully three guineas a day, without at all limiting 
the remuneration to this sum.” By this it is intended to 
put ladies practising nursing on a social par with the phy- 
sician, so that a parent may feel that he has placed his 
children in the same position if he educates his son for a 
physician and his daughter for a nurse. The writer must 
have a singularly limited knowledge of ways and means” 
if she supposes there are in any class of society patients 
able, if ever so willing, to expend over a thousand pounds a 
yearon their nurse. Let us imagine, also, the position of 
the medical attendant, who may be one of the fortunate 
„few,“ but will much more probably be a hardworking 
practitioner, charging some half-guinea a visit, when 
brought in contact with the “very superior woman” at 
double or treble his own rate of emolument. Of course the 
answer will be, that the doctor would have numerous 
patients daily, while the nurse must confine herself to one; 
but the estimation in which the two parties were held by 
their mutual patient would, we fear, according to the 
writer’s own showing, be materially influenced by the 
amount paid. We happen to know of the case of a lady, 
with undeniable qualifications as a nurse, who was urged 
by her friends to undertake the nursing of ladies to whom 
she might act not merely as a nurse, but as a companion, 
and who, not wishing to appear to compete with the highly 
respectable class of women who get their living by nursing, 
fixed the rate of her remuneration at three or four guineas 
per week, with a proviso that she should have an attendant 
under her orders. We are not aware that any great 
demand has arisen for this lady’s services, and she has now 
departed to the seat of war; but this is the highest rate of 
remuneration we are acquainted with. 


—-—-— 


REPRESENTATION OF THE CORPORATIONS. 


Tue letter from Mr. Christopher Heath which we pub- 
lished last week shows that some at least of the members 
of one of the prineipal medical corporations are determined 
to contest the manner in which for the last twelve years 
the members of the General Medical Council have been 
appointed. Although the Act of 1858 lays down that 
representatives in the General Council shall be elected by 
certain “ bodies” or corporations, it has been permitted to 
the councils or governing bodies of the majority of the 
corporations to select their own nominee in defiance of the 
protests of members of the corporation at large. In 1858 a 
warm protest against this usurpation in the case of the 
Council of the College of Surgeons was raised at a meeting 
held at the Freemasons’ Tavern in December by a small 
body of Fellows and Members of the College ; but at that 
time the bulk of the profession stood aloof, being willing 
no doubt to give the new Act and its Council a fair trial 
previous to any interference ab ertra. Now, however, after 
twelve years’ experience of the selfish tactics of the so- 
called corporate representatives, the members of the cor- 
poration of the College of Surgeons can have no reason for 
not interfering in the assertion of their undoubted rights, 
and to hear that no difficulty with regard to subserip- 
tions will be allowed to intervene between the corpo- 
ration and their legal justification. The profession has. 
shown by its subscription to the important petition pro- 
moted by the Medical Reform Union” that it is anxious 
to be represented in the General Medical Council; let the 
seventeen thousand Fellows and Members of the College of 
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now do their best to obtain at least an instalment 
of their right, which will doubtless be increased in import- 
ance in any future legislation by an addition to the number 
of representatives thus obtained. 


THE FIRST DRESSING ON THE BATTLE-FIELD. 

Proressor Esmancn, of Kiel, has brought out, in a little 
pamphlet, a series of directions for applying the first dress- 
ing on the battle-field ; and this has been translated by Dr. 


‘The pamphlet is accompanied by a triangular sheet of calico, 
measuring 4ft. by 2 ft., and serves to explain the various 
methods by which this piece of calico can be best utilised 
asa bandage. Professor Esmarch proposes that every com- 
batant should carry one of these sheets (which folds into a 
parcel measuring 6 in. by 3 in., and is } in. thick), and, in ad- 
dition, two pieces of rag, smeared with carbolised ointment, 
to apply to wounds to prevent sticking of the cloth; and 
suggests that soldiers should be duly instructed in the use 
of the various forms of bandage into which the cloth can 
be folded. The specimen cloth before us has engraved upon 
it a group of wounded soldiers upon whom the sheet or 
handkerchief has been applied after various methods, most 
of which will be familiar to those of our readers who have 
studied the system of handkerchiefs invented by Dr. Mayor, 
of Lausanne, which is copied in many works on bandaging. 

We are happy to give prominence to this small but valuable 
work (which is published in this country by David Nutt), in 

accordance with the author's request, to all who are in- 
terested in lessening the horrors of war to give it their kind 
and earnest support.” 
THE CHAIR OF NATURAL HISTORY IN 

EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY. 


Tue rumour to which we gave currency some weeks ago 
that Professor Allman was about to retire from the Natural 
History Chair in the University of Edinburgh has been con- 
firmed by the Professor himself. IIl-health, we are sorry to 
say, is the ground on which Professor Allman solicits the 
sanction of the University to resign the active discharge of 
the duties which he has for fifteen years fulfilled with so 
much ability and acceptanee. The Court, in agreeing to 
report to the Queen (the Chair is under the direct patronage 
of the Crown) in favour of Professor Allman’s application, 
also agreed to secure for him the allowance provided by the 
Act for retiring Professors. Meanwhile several gentlemen, 
well known as naturalists and teachers of ability, have 
announced their intention of applying for the Chair; but 
whatever wisdom and impartiality may guide the advisers 
of the Crown in filling up the vacancy, it will be difficult to 
find a candidate who combines in so happy a degree the 
acquirements, the expository power, the eloquence, and the 
urbanity with which Professor Allman has continued to 
labour in his special science, and to make the Chair of 
Natural History one of the most attractive in the University 
curriculum. 


YELLOW FEVER AT BARCELONA. 


‘We have received information from private letters by 
which it would seem that the official reports of the progress 
of yellow fever at Barcelona are considered untrustworthy. 
The disease is of a virulent type, and is said to be spread- 
ing. The average number of eases so far has been about 
36 per diem. and the deaths 19 per diem. All the cases 
attended with black vomit have been fatal. On the 23rd 


ult., out of 36 persons attacked 26 died; and the official 


repert for the 24th gives 52 cases in Barcelona and its 


neighbourhood, with 24 deaths. As far as can be ascer- 
tained, the disease is confined to Barcelona and its vicinity. 
Considerable panic exists. Large numbers of the inha- 
bitants have fled, many of the shops are closed, and trade 
is at a standstill. It is very probable that we may hear of 
outbreaks of this disease in other towns along the coast. 
The authorities at Barcelona have taken active measures to 
improve the sanitary condition of the town and to oppose 
the propagation of the fever. The boards of health of 
Gibraltar and elsewhere have imposed quarantine upon all 
vessels arriving from Barcelona and Tarragona. Heavy 
rains had fallen in Andalusia, and on the night of the 22nd 
Gibraltar was visited with a severe thunderstorm, acgom- 
panied by heavy showers of rain. It has been rumoured 
that the Government, owing to the disturbed state of the 
continent, thought of increasing the strength of Gibraltar ; 
but, with an epidemic of yellow fever in Spain, it is pro- 
bable that the military authorities would for the present 
postpone their intention (if any exists) of forwarding troops 
there. Several cases have since been reported from 
Alicante. 


POOR-LAW MEDICAL REFORM. 


Ax influential Committee has been formed for the pur- 
pose of moving Parliament to sanction the thorough esta- 
blishment in this country of a Poor-law Dispensary System 
similar in principle to that of Ireland. We understand 
that the first meeting of this body is to be held in the present 
month; and we need hardly say that this great subject 
of the dispensary system, which has been so efficiently 
agitated, is really a matter of the highest national import- 
ance. We trast that numbers of gentlemen will add their 
names to the subjoined list, which, it will be observed, is 
already of no little weight:—F. J. Corrance, Esq., M. P.; 
Dr. Dalrymple, M. P.; W. H. Smith, Esq., M. P.; J. Brady, 
Esq., M. P.; Leslie Stephen, Esq.; Fairlie Clarke, Esq, ; 
James Lewis, Esq.; Blanchard Jerrold, Esq.; Dr. Sansom ; 
Dr. Sedgwick; Dr. Manley; Dr. E. Crisp; Drs. Gibbon, 
Connor, Aldis, Barclay, and Sutton (metropolitan medical 
officers of health); Dr. Carr (Blackheath); Dr. Anstie; Dr. 
Maunsell (Dublin); Dr. Fowler; Dr. Ransome (Manchester); 
R. Heslop, Esq. (Birmingham) ; and many others. 


THE WOUNDED ABOUT SEDAN. 


Tue following information has been furnished us by an 
English military surgeon who hes been recently inspecting 
the hospitals in the vicinity of Sedan. He says that Dr. 
McCormac has had enormous experience in military surgery, 
not less than a thousand wounded men having passed 
through his hands, without counting a considerable num- 
ber whose wounds were relatively unimportant. At the time 
of our correspondent’s visit Dr. McCormac had under his 
charge a large building, like a barrack, containing about 
five hundred patients. Dr. Frank’s cases were much more 
distributed, being located in various houses and other 
buildings. 

The operations have done remarkably well upon the 
whole, particularly the amputations ; but the results of re- 
sections have not been so favourable. Gangrene and erysi- 
pelas have been of rare occurrence. Cases of pywmia have, 
however, been common, and we are assured that this disease 
has by no means unfrequently made its appearance among 
patients who have not been exposed to the effects of hos- 
pitalism or overcrowding. For example, imstances of 
pyemia have been met with where one, two, three, or four 
patients were oceupying a private dwelling. We have no 


details, however, as to the condition of ventilation under 


these cirvumatances. In some of the wounds made by the 
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chassepét bullet, the fractured bones were so comminuted 
that the tissues of the limb on pressure gave a sensation 
similar to that caused by handling a bag of nuts. The 
effects of the chassepét are generally considered to be 
more severe than those of the needle-gun, the bullet of 
which tends to cause that splintering of long bones which 
was not uncommonly witnessed during the Crimea cam- 
paign. It will be remembered that we stated similar results 
had been obtained from experiments with these projectiles 
en animals in this country. 


LOCALITY OF THE SENSE OF TASTE. 


Dr. Camerer gives, in the last number of the Zeitschrift 
fir Biologie, the results of his experiments on the locality 
of the sense of taste. He finds that the sensitiveness of 
different parts of the tongue depends essentially on the 
presence and number of the fungiform papille. These are 
most abundant near the apex of the tongue; they are less 
numerous at the edges of the organ, and disappear near 
the circumvallate papille. There are no papille on the 
under surface of the tongue. The mode in which Dr. 
Camerer conducted his experiments was to press a tube of 
about a third of an inch in diameter over different parts 
ok the tongue and adjoining mucous membrane, and then 
to pour in a solution of the sapid substance to about the 
height of a quarter of an inch. Nine persons were expe- 
rimented on, and the subject of the experiment did not in 
any instance know beforehand the nature of the solution 
the taste of which he was called upon to determine. The 
substances employed were common salt, sulphate of quinine, 
sugar, and sulphuric acid. From his experiments it ap- 
pears that the parts of the tongue that are free from papille 
‘possess no sensibility; also, he finds that a weak solution 


of a salt is more readily perceived after pure water has 
been tasted than after a strong solution has been tasted 


during the previous twenty-four hours. By touching the 
fungiform papille with a fine spiculum of salt crystal he 
was able to show that the gustatory sensibility resided in 
the fungiform papilla themselves, and not in the adjoining 
mucous membrane. 


THE BOLD BUCCLEUCH. 


We have just perused in some of the local journals an 
account of certain proceedings in the county of Dumfries, 
which, if correctly given, we can only characterise as a 
piece of political persecution. We do not discuss politics ; 
but, in common with everybody else, we are inter- 
ested in the maintenance of political liberty. The facts 
are stated to be these. Sir Sydney Waterlow contested 
Dumfries with the Tories, and was returned as Member of 
Parliament for that county. Owing to his connexion with 
a Government contract, he was disqualified from taking his 
seat; but in the beginning of 1869 he contested the county 
again, and was beaten. Among those who interested them- 
selves in procuring Sir Sydney Waterlow’s return was Mr. 
Macaulay, a surgeon in Eskdale, who for fourteen years had 
been medical officer of the parish and medical attendant at 
the collieries of the Duke of Buccleuch, Early in the pre- 
sent year Mr. Macaulay received notice to cease his medical 
attendance on the Duke’s collieries ; a week afterwards the 
parochial board met, and, on the proposition of the Duke’s 
gardener, cancelled his appointment of parochial medical 
officer ; and, in less than a month afterwards, he received 
notice to quit the house rented from the Duke. Mr. 
Macaulay wrote to the Duke to ask for the reason of these 
evictions, but failed to get an answer. Of the 238 colliers 
at the colliery, 228 signed a petition to the Duke, earnestly 
begging that Mr. Macaulay might be retained amongst 


them, but no notice was taken of it; a second petition from 
the colliers, asking to be allowed to employ Mr. Macaulay’s 
professional services on their own behalf, and at their own 
expense, remained equally unnoticed ; and, finally, a memo- 
rial signed by 1358 parishioners, out of a population of not 
quite 3000, was presented from the parish of Canonbie, with 
a similar result. Mr. Macaulay, encouraged by these mani- 
festations of confidence and sympathy, remained in the 
parish. Meanwhile a new doctor, of Conservative prin- 
ciples, was brought to Canenbie, and taken round and intro- 
duced to the tenants, under the auspices of the Duke’s 
servants. Mr. Macaulay succumbed to these repeated efforts, 
and left the district; but before he did so, the people of 
the parish entertained him at a public dinner, and pre- 
sented him with a purse of about £150, subscribed in small 
sums, as a protest against political oppression. 


THE CALENDAR OF THE COLLECE OF 
SURGEONS. 

Tue only novelties exhibited by this annual volume, 
which is just published, are—first, the new regulations 
respecting the curriculum by which practical courses of 
physiology and surgery are required; and, secondly, a 
chronological list of the Fellows of the College in the order 
of their seniority. This latter will save some trouble to 
those who are anxious to know how soon their chance of at- 
taining the Council will come round, and is a decided im- 
provement. We do not understand the principle upon 
which the first names are placed, for those of Messrs. Swan, 
Arnott, and South stand first, and then that of Mr. Bacot 
(since deceased), who was long senior to them as Member. 
The total number of Fellows on the list is 1340, and of 
these 419 are Fellows by examination. 

During the past year 37 new Fellows by examination, 
and 15 by election, have been added to the list, and 31 
Fellows have died. During the same period 315 member- 
ship diplomas have been issued, and 155 deaths of Members 
are known to have occurred, but the number in all proba- 
bility is larger. 

The Museum report was noticed in July last, and an ab- 
stract of the College accounts was given last week, from 
which it appears that both receipts and expenditure are 
over a thousand pounds larger than last year. 


THE HIGHGATE INFIRMARY. 


Tuts building has now definitely passed into the hands of 
the managers of the Central Sick Asylum District, the 
formal deeds of transfer having been completed, and the 
purchase-money paid on the 29th ult. The infirmary, now 
that it is completed, has accommodation for 524 patients, 
exclusive of that required for the official staff. The managers 
have given notice to the Poor-law Board that patients can 
now be received, at the rate of twenty per day. The sick 
will be under the care of a lady superintendent, and a staff 
of trained “ Nightingale” nurses, according to an arrange- 
ment entered into by Miss Nightingale with Mr. W. H. Wyatt - 
the late chairman of the St. Pancras Board of Guardians. 


THE SMOKE ACTS. 


Tue South London Press states, on the authority of a 
police magistrate, that muriatic acid vapour may be emitted 
from chimneys in the metropolis with impunity so far as 
the Smoke Acts are concerned. An application recently 
made at the Lambeth Police Court for proceedings to be 
taken against a firm of potters in Lambeth for discharging 
a noxious vapour from their chimneys was rejected, the 
Press says, on the ground that the Smoke Acts dealt with 
black smoke, and not with white vapour. With all due 
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deference to a legal authority, it appears to us that such a 
distinction was not contemplated in the Smoke Act of 1853, 
from the operation of which potteries have not been ex- 
empted since 1856. The Act says nothing as to the colour 
of the smoke prohibited ; and moreover, according to our 
reading of the first clause, its provisions extend to the 
carrying on of “any trade or business which shall occasion 
any noxious or offensive effluvia.” In the case in point, it is 
alleged to have been shown that the vapour coming from 
the salting fires used for glazing in these potteries en- 
dangered public health, destroyed everything — picture- 
frames, trees, shrubs, and even the stone used in the re- 
pairs of Lambeth Palace. Yet, according to our contem- 
porary, the magistrate was sorry, but could do nothing. We 
shall be surprised if this view of the matter can be main- 
tained. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH AND THE 
: MIDWIFERY CHAIR. 


Ir will be remembered that among the numerous meet- 
ings at which dissatisfaction was expressed at the appoint- 
ment of a successor to the late Sir James Simpson, that 
of the Edinburgh University Court was signalised by the 
proposal of special measures to prevent such miscarriages 
of patronage in future. At the close of this last meeting, 
Sir Alexander Grant gave notice that on the next occasion 
he would move that the Court should take steps, in what- 
ever way it might be thought most suitable, to effect a 
change in clause 13 of the Universities Act, which provides 
for the constitution of the Court of Curators, in which the 
patronage of several of the chairs is vested. The University 
Court having met on Monday, under the presidency of Lord 
Justice-Clerk Moncrieff, the rector of the University, Sir 
Alexander Grant made reference to the motion of which he 
had previously given notice. He said that, on reconsider- 
ing the matter, it had appeared to him doubtful whether it 
would be proper or expedient for the University Court to 
take the initiative in such a delicate matter as the consti- 
tution of a collateral academic body, the more especially as 
the subject was shortly to come under the discussion of the 
general Council of the University, which might possibly 
make reference to the Court. The learned Principal ac- 
cordingly withdrew his motion. 


CLINICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Ir may be well to remind members of this Society that 
the meetings will be held in future at the rooms of the 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society in Berners-street. 
The first meeting takes place next Friday, the 14th, at 
8.30 f. u.; Mr. Paget, President, in the chair. 

MARLBOROUCH COLLECE AND ITS MEDICAL 
OFFICER. 

Tue latest number of The Marlburian records a gratifying 
incident in connexion with the late epidemic of scarlatina 
at Marlborough College. The parents of boys attacked by 
scarlatina have presented to Dr. Walter Fergus, the re- 
spected medical officer of the College, a very beautiful and 
valuable gold watch and chain, together with Quain and 
Wilson’s Anatomical Plates, in two handsome volumes, in 
grateful remembrance of his unremitting attendance, skill, 
and kindness,” during the trying time of the outbreak. 

The spirited and creditable little journal from which we 
quote, adds: —“ There is not, we are sure, a Marlburian 
past or present who will not rejoice at this fresh proof of 
the respect in which our kind doctor is held by all who 
know him best.” 

We have already had the pleasure of recording the tes- 


timony of our Commissioner, who visited the College during 
the epidemic, to the ability and unwearied zeal of Dr. 
Fergus. 


Nor a single death from small-pox was registered last. 
week in either of the seventeen largest cities and towns of 
England, excepting London, where 13 fatal cases occurred. 
Out of a total of 190 deaths from small-pox recorded during 
the last three months in the seventeen towns, 157 occurred 
in London, 13 in Manchester, 9 in Liverpool, 4 in Salford, 
and 4 in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The prevalence of the 
disease in certain of the eastern metropolitan districts has 
been remarked upon in the Registrar-General’s recent Weekly 
Returns. 


Tue total rainfall at Greenwich during September was 
1°6 in., or % in. below the average for the month. The 
fall during the nine completed months of the present year 
has amounted altogether to 10˙0 in., showing a deficiency 
of 7˙4 in. on the average for the same period during a long 
series of years. 


Mr. Hammonp has resigned the office of surgeon to 
Addenbrooke’s Hospital, Cambridge, which he has held in 
company with Mr. Lestourgeon and Professor Humphry 
for twenty-eight years. The election of his successor will? 
take place on the 31st. 


Lovers of music may claim for their art that it is always 
foremost in the noble cause of charity. It is anticipated 
that the late Musical Festival at Birmingham, which was 
so marked a success artistically speaking, will produce a 
net profit of at least £6000, the whole of which is to be 
handed over to the Birmingham General Hospital. 


Tue City Commissioners of Sewers having voted £13,000 
for the provision of a public mortuary for the use of the 
City, now find that the plans for the building which have 
been laid before them would require an additional expendi- 
ture of £2000, and they have therefore referred the plans 
back to the sanitary committee for further consideration. 


Tue Parochial Critic notices a disinclination on the part 
of some of the metropolitan boards of guardians to renew 
subscriptions to certain established medical charities. The 
Critic holds that it is better for organised charity to avail 
itself of existing institutions, which are economically and 
wisely conducted, than to construct machinery to meet 
merely temporary or local wants. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the North Wilts Herald draws atten- 
tion to the need of an effective system of drainage and 
water-supply for the town of Cirencester. The cesspool 
system is doomed to extinction, and the more speedily and 
generally this eventuality is prepared for the better. 


We learn that Dr. Buchanan has been sent to Liverpool 
by the Privy Council, for the purpose of conferring with 
the local authorities on the further measures needed to 
arrest the spread of relapsing fever. 


YELLOW FEVER is prevailing among the troops stationed 
at Governor’s Island and New York Harbour. Several 
cases are said to have occurred in the city. 


Tur crater of Vesuvius is showing signs of an eruption. 
Professor Palmieri has lately published in the Italian 
journals a communication to the effect that for some days 
the seismograph and the apparatus of variation have in- 
dicated very faint but frequent disturbances. 
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WAR NOTES. 

Less than two months ago Napoleon the Third found 
himself at the head of an army of 350,000 men. The French 
nation was bent upon war, and it declared its intention 
with a precipitancy and determination that surprised the 
world. We hear of the French nation arming; but where 
is the French army now? The collapse in so short a period 
of what has been for ages one of the greatest military 
powers is bewildering; and not the least surprising 
part of the matter is the fact that the Emperor him- 
self, in some of the military writings of his earlier life, 
estimated aright the enormous forces which the Prussian 
military system could bring into the field; and General 
Trochu, in his criticisms upon the French army, appears to 
have foreshadowed, to some extent, the evils which have 
overtaken it in the field. We hear a great deal of the 
exertions of the Red Cross Societies, but we ought not to 
forget that these exertions, great as they have been, have 
fallen far short of the labours of those on whom the full 
measure of responsibility devolved of providing for the care 
of the sick and wounded. The medical services of Germany 
have done well in the field. ' 

We have on former occasions fully described the consti- 
tution of the Prussian medical service, and its system of 
organisation and administration. The amount of duty and 
responsibility imposed upon their medical officers has been 
truly enormous, and by all accounts it has been undertaken 
and discharged with no small measure of success. That 
they have proved equal on all occasions to the requirements 
made upon them is more than could have been expected. In 
addition to the care of their own wounded, they have had 
to attend to those of the enemy that fell into their hands. 
On the other hand, the French medical service seems to 
have shared the fate of all the other departments, and to 
have utterly broken down in the field. So long as success 
attended the French arms, their system of Intendance suc- 
ceeded ; but a reverse has thrown the whole machinery out 
of gear. However simple and harmonious the French 
military system may appear in theory, it is, as far as its 
medical service is concerned, radically vicious and defective. 
Centralisation is no doubt an admirable thing; but if once 
you divorce power from responsibility, and charge a single 
department with multifarious duties, several of which par- 
take of the character of specialties, requiring for their 
efficient discharge the provision of special qualifications and 
information, the backbone of the whole system gives way, 
and all the subordinate limbs become erless and un- 
manageable. This is exactly what has happened with the 
French medical service. The Intendance undertook a com- 
bination of duties of all kinds. The medical department 
was entirely subordinated to the Intendance, and, except in 
the matter of prescriptions and operations, the French 
medical officer had no power to advise or control matters 
about which he was often alone qualified to decide. M. 
Chenu, médecin principal, in compiling the statistics of 
the French army in the Crimean and Italian campaigne, 
laid bare these evils; and our readers will remember that 

before the advent of this war we directed their at- 
tention to the papers by M. Lefort on Military Medical 
Administration, and to a remarkable article by M. La- 
boulaye, in the Revue des Deus Mondes, on the same subject. 
M. Laboulaye compared and contrasted the very different 
results of military surgery in France and America, and he ac- 
counted for the superiority of those results in the latter coun- 
try by the fact that the American medical service was un- 


shackled in action, and that it possessed an independence 
and power equivalent to its responsibilities, and the im- 
portant functions it discharged. “To recognise an error, 
ys this writer, “ is contrary to the fundamental principles 


sa 
of our ; the French Administration is never mis- 


taken. It believes so sincerely, and does not see that the 
Nemesis of all infallibility is impotence and immobility.” 


These are words which possess the ring of prophecy—of 
4 — that has been, unfortunately for France, fulfilled 

y the events that have been but yesterday enacted before 
our eyes. 

The correspondent of the Daily News tel hed recen 
that a few cases of cholera had made thelr “poearance 
among the German soldiers, and that these had been 
isolated, and ev tion taken against the spread of 
the disease. We have not heard of the occurrence of any 
fresh cases. Cholera prevails in Russia at the present time, 
and we might have pretty confidently predicted its progress 
onwards from that country to Central Europe, but for the 
lateness of the season and the advent of cold weather, 
which are unfavourable to the development of an epidemic 
of that disease. Our correspondents have generally 
remarked upon the comparative absence of disease amo 
the soldiers of the German armies. Diarrhea of a mild 
character has prevailed, but it has proved, as a rule, very 
amenable to treatment. The comparative exemption of 
both armies from the diseases incidental to warfare on a 
large scale, has been one of the most remarkable features 
of this war. It can scarcely be attributed to the superior 
attention in the present conflict to sanitary regulations, for 
the French, without the means for enforcing these, have not 
suffered to anything like the extent that might have been 
expected. We learn now, however, from some correspondents 
that the occurrence of dysentery among the troops is 
exciting a good deal of attention. This scourge of armies 
in the field would probably assume grave proportions but 
for the fact of the greater bulk of the troops being 
in sieges in localities where they can be housed and pro- 
teeted from the vicissitudes of the weather. We know 
almost nothing of the condition of Marshal Bazaine’s army 
in Metz, the reports being very contradictory; and the 
same may be said of the civil and military population of 
Paris. If, in addition to the defective hygiene so commonly 
present in besieged towns, the inhabitants are subjected to 
the influence of famine, we may confidently expect that 
an epidemic of some kind—such as typhus or 
fever—will make its appearance, and augment the horrors 
of starvation. Considering the enormous German forees 
in the field, and the distance these are from their supplies, 
the winter will strain their organisation and transport to 
the utmost. A line of rail will prove an inadequate channel 
of communication, and the roads, already much cut up by 
the heavy traffic and artillery, will become almost im- 
passable after heavy rains have set in. 


DISEASES AMONG ANIMALS. 


No. II. 

Tue importance of the matter fully warrants a few more 
paragraphs on the subject of rinderpest in the various 
countries on the continent; for to know our danger is, in 
the low latitudes of common sense, to be prepared to meet it, 
and the Government have of late shown themselves to be 
emancipated from the high latitudes of helplessness and 
paralysis in regard to our foreign and home meat-supply. 
That there is a danger of rinderpest getting into England 
we do not think can be doubted; but we tried last week to 
show that we were approaching the minimum of danger. 
But, whilst putting on restrictions to meet rash importations 
from the continent, it behoves us not to boast as though we 
were taking them off, and were in a receipt of a clean bill of 
health from our dangerous neighbours and allies. The 
account of rinderpest abroad now stands as follows: In 
Austria, in the provinces of Transylvania, and Galicia; in 
North Germany, in the provinces of Prussia, Saxony, Rhenish 
Prussia, and Mecklenburg-Schwerin ; in South Prussia, in 
the provinces of Bavaria, Wurtemburg, and Baden; in 
France, in the provinces of Moselle, Lorraine, and Alsace, 
at Bar-le-Duc, and Gravelotte ; in Russia, in the province 
of Poland, in places opposite East Prussia, and at Kowno ; 
in Turkey in Asia, on the north-east coast of the Black Sea; 
and in Turkey in Europe, in the provinces of Roumania and 
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Thessaly. We must also bear in mind that the! disease is 
doubtless accompanying the German army in its march on 
Paris and other points of attack, and may be, at any mo- 
ment, found to have spread towards Marseilles on one side 
of France, and to beautiful Normandy on the other; whilst 
as regards the Baltic ports of Russia, the danger increases 
from the prevalence of the disease in the North Polish 
provinces, and we know that a short time ago two cargoes 
of cattle were imported into Hull from St. Petersburg; 
again, rinderpest is raging about half-way between Ham- 
burg and Stettin; the Port of Stettin, whence exportations 
to Leith are frequent, and of Hamburg, which is accredited 
with animals from almost every suspected country on the 
the continent. 

Lastly, information has been received that the cattle- 
plague is raging in the neighbourhood of the River Plate, 
and that some terrible disease has well-nigh exterminated 
the sheep; whilst we remember that, of late, importation 
from the Plate has become a considerable subject of specu- 
lation, and more than one cargo of cattle has been landed 
thence on our shores. 

In consequence of the restrictive Orders of Council to 
which we drew attention last week, Odams’s Wharf, on 
Plaistow marshes, has been set apart for the landing and 
slaughter of cattle and sheep imported from Germany and 
France. Of course at first there are some difficulties which 
have to be encountered in the necessary arrangements for 
so large a transaction, and importers are not reticent in 
the rehearsal of their grievances; but in a few days things 
will arrange themselves, and we have the satisfaction of 
knowing (1) that the inconveniences are only temporary ; 
and (2) that those who are loudest in their complaints are 
least to be pitied, inasmuch as it is they who regulate the 
imports, and who now have partly swamped the landing- 
place; we say partly, for the French have taken such a 
dread lest the Germans should pounce upon their cattle, 
that they have shipped them in all sorts of extraordinary 
vessels, and bring them by a sort of aquatic stampede. 
Should not meat be cheaper by this sudden advent of 
cattle, this compulsory slaughter? It ought to be, buta 
butcher’s system of prices has ever been found more diffi- 
cult to understand than even Bradshaw. 

Pleuro-pneumonia now exists in 35 counties in Great 
Britain ; whilst abroad it is reported from Holland, North 
Germany, Turkey in Asia, and the United States. 

Sheep-pox has shown itself at Odams’s Wharf, and is re- 
2 as existing in Friesland, and the district of Stettin, 

North Germany, in which district sheep-scab is also rife. 

Foot-and-mouth disease exists in about the same num- 
ber of counties in Great Britain as mentioned in our last 
notice—viz., 41 in England,“ 4 in Wales, and 10 in Seot- 
land ; but in some counties—notably in those of Cumber- 
land, Dorset, Somerset, and the t Riding of York— 
there is a considerable increase in the number of infected 

mand in round numbers we may say that in Great 

in the weekly average of infected places is about 
4000, and the y average of animals attacked is about 
17,000, whilst the mortality varies, according to cireum- 
stances from 1 to 30 cent. 

We are glad to that the Government have de- 
eided on giving the local authorities of districts an oppor- 
tunity of meeting this disease according to their several 
necessities. i . we tre been empowered to apply 
the pl to foot-and-mouth disease if 
they elected to do so; but as they could only apply those 
rules in their entirety, or not at all, many local authorities 
objected to their stringency, and left the disease to make 
its on way; for, after all, many bucolic minds look upon 
foot-and-mouth disease as some fruitful mothers contem- 
plate measles 


among 
sought for, but not to be avoided, and a 


* Under the provisions of the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 
of — 


— 


while other bolder spirits have even imported the disease 
into the herds and flocks, that they might be relieved from 
their dread of the infection. Tuesday’s Gazette contains an 
Order of Council empowering a local authority to make re- 
gulations as follows :— 

A local authority may, from time to time, with the view 
of preventing the 3 of foot-and-mouth disease, 
make regulations for the following purposes, or any of 
them :—For ibiting or regulating the movement out of 
any field, stable, cowshed, or other premises in which that 
disease has been found to exist, of any animal that has been 
in the same field, stable, cowshed, or other premises with or 
in contact with any animal affected with that disease; for 
cleansing and disinfecting sheds and used by ani- 
mals affected with that disease. i that such local 
authority may, from time to time, revoke any such regula- 
tion; and provided that the Privy Council, if satisfied on 
inquiry, with respect to any regulation made under this 
order, that the same is of too restrictive a character, or 
otherwise objectionable, may direct the revocation thereof, 
and thereupon, as from the time specified in that behalf by 
the Privy Council, the same shall cease to operate. 

That is, a local authority can make regulations of a more 
or less stringent kind, according tothe character of the disease 
in his district, whether it be of a virulent type, or mild, whe- 
ther it be epidemic or sporadic. Then the onus and responsi- 
bility will be on the local authorities, whilst the power is 
retained by the Privy Council of checking an unnatural 
ardour, of curbing a too exuberant strictness on the part 
of conflicting aims and interests; in a few words, they hold 
the position under this order of patiently watching to take 
care ne respublica aliquid detrimenti caperet. 


Correspondence, 
— paren.” 


THE FORTHCOMING MEDICAL BILL. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 

Sin. No Medical Bill can possibly be satisfactory to the 
profession at large that does not include a scheme for the 
reduction of the numbers of the Medical Council, and for 
the direct representation of the whole body of general prac- 
titioners. It can scarcely be denied that the Council, as 
now constituted, represents the corporate bodies instead of 
the profession at large; and it may reasonably be asked 
on what principles of justice the distribution of seats in the 
Council was framed. Are the English and Irish universities 
of so much more importance than the Scotch that those 
must be allotted a representative apiece, while these are 
only allowed half a one? If Dublin and Queen’s, Oxford 
— § Cambridge, London and Durham, were thus coupled, 
there is no reason to suppose that their interests would 
really suffer, or their influence be lessened. The recognition 
of the unity of medicine would also be y hastened if 
the new Bill were to require the three Colleges of Phy- 
sicians to obtain the fresh charters and titles mentioned in 
the Medical Act, to insist on the amalgamation of the 
Glasgow Faculty with the Edinburgh College of Surgeons, 
and then to enact that the Colleges of Physicians and Sur- 
geons in each division of the kingdom should send a joint 
representative to the General Council. The Societies of 
Apothecaries might also unite in like manner, if they con- 
tinue to exist under the new régime. These unions 
would reduce the number of members on the Council 
nine. I would further suggest that two members w 
amply represent the Government, and that four members 
might be chosen as representatives of the profession—viz., 
one each for Ireland, Scotland, and the provinces of York 
and Canterbury. 

These suggestions have three objects in view: the ad- 
vancement of the unity of medicine; the direct representa- 
tion of the entire ion on the Council ; and the reduc- 
tion of the number of that body with a due 
efficiency. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

London, Sept. 26th, 1870, BEVERLEY. 
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PHARMACY AND MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Srm,—Being much interested in the progress of pharmacy 
and in the right relationship it should bear to the profession 
of medicine, I shall feel obliged if you will permit me, as a 
pharmacist, to pass comment upon your leader and the 
letter of Reformer’ which appeared in your issue of the 
17th ult. 

I have been long an attentive reader of journal, and 
I have frequently noticed with pleasure that it has advo- 
cated, in the interests of both medicine and pharmacy, the 
necessity of having well-trained and competent pharma- 
cists. mbering the frequent expressions of your 
opinions leading to this desirable end, I must say that 
your remarks in reference to the charges made by pharma- 
cists for dispensing appear somewhat out of place and 
unfair. I have always understood that the professional 
code of ethics did not permit one medical man to call in 
question the charges of another; and, although the com- 

ison is not exactly parallel, I think the calling in ques- 
Eon of the charges made by ists is just as much 
out of place and unnecessary. 

If the prescribing druggist is to be expunged from the 
roll of pharmacists, to undervalue and unduly cheapen dis- 
pensing is surely the least likely to effect this result. The 
truth is, that the dispensing of medicines is unfortunately 
so small and insignificant a portion of an ordinary chemist 
and druggist’s work, because nine-tenths of medical men 
dispense their own, that, if it were desirable, there is no con- 
ceivable inducement to charge less than the present rates. 
It is quite possible, and even likely, that if medical men 
were generally to give up their dispensing to the chemist 
there would result a more proportionate charge to the 


medical fees of general practitioners; but only by such a 
vast increase of the amount of dispensing 
be obtained. 

One word on “ Reformer's letter. It is certainly to be 
—< that druggists should overstep the limits of their 


can such an end 


ing by prescribing, though I cannot conceive that the 
practice can proceed as a result from transferring the work 
of dispensing to the druggist. It is unreasonable to expect 
a rapid transformation of the typical chemist and druggist 
of the present to the bond fide pharmacist of the future. 
This desirable development can only be brought about by 
mutual confidence springing up between the medical pro- 
fession and that of pharmacy. I trust that whilst many 
pharmacists are working zealously to improve the educa- 
tional status of their profession, and are trying to confine 
its duties more within their proper limits, they may rely 
upon a reciprocal endeavour on the part of the medical pro- 
fession, whose interests ought to be in every way identical. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Piccadilly, Manchester, Oct. 1870. Rosr. Hampson. 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 

Sin, —In your issue of the 17th September I saw a letter 
from Reformer, complaining of the encroachments of 
druggists upon our profession. I can verify from my own 
experience all his statements. Indeed, many of their 
opinions would be amusing if it were not for the positive 
danger consequent upon their ignorant presumption. 

A few days ago one of these gentlemen informed me that 
a female patient suffering from an abscess of the labia had 
i ion of the prostate gland. Only to-day I was con- 
sulted by a lady suffering from erysipelas of the head and 
face, and who was assured by a druggist that the blisters on 
her face were the results of dropsy, for which he preseribed 

He was quite indignant when she said she would cull 

herowndoctor. He was foolish to be indignant, because 

he got my prescription to dispense, and was relieved of all 
responsibility. 

I need not tell you that they give a great deal of physic. 
They attempt to justify themselves in prescribing by 
saying that they have as good a right to prescribe as we 
have to dispense, forgetting that we are regularly trained 
both to prescribe and dispense, whilst they are only trained 
to dispense, and in many instances cannot do even that 
properly. 


I could give you numerous examples of the positive 
danger attendant upou their treatment of disease, but it 
would only take up your time needlessly. 

To such an extent has the evil gone that I detest being 
called in after them almost as much as after a midwife. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
September 28th, 1870. Mepico-cHrrurevs. 


INSIDE STRASBURG. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 

I nave just spent a day in Strasburg. The health of the 
citizens appears to have suffered little from the extraordi- 
nary privations and fearful mental excitement to which they 
have been exposed. The chief mortality has been amongst 
the infants, no doubt due to the absence of milk, and to the 
imperfect nourishment of the parents. Some of the poorer 
people bore traces of great suffering; but on the whole it 
cannot be said that there was any considerable alteration in 
their looks. The number of persons killed has been enor- 
mous. The shells appear to have been particularly fatal. In 
one bedroom seven persons were killed in their beds, and it 
was quite impossible to go many yards in the streets with- 
out being compelled to lie down to escape a bursting shell. 
The main hospitals, which are on the south-eastern side of 
the city, and near the citadel, were not injured by the fire ; 
but the Seminary, which is close to the Cathedral, and con- 
tained about 160 wounded, was seriously exposed. The sick 
were removed from the upper floors, but even then they 
were not entirely free from danger. Two sisters of charity 
and one attendant have been killed. The chapel dining- 
room and school-rooms are all occupied by men, chiefly those 
who were wounded at Fieschweiler on the 6th of August, 
and many of whom have suffered amputation. The wards 
are simply unexceptionable; spacious, lofty, with windows 
open on both sides; no unnecessary furniture, and every 
essential comfort. A poor fellow was dying from amputation 
at the thigh. He was screened off, and a sister was beside 
him, giving him grapes, &c. There has been no lack of an 
necessary whatever. The School of Medicine has furnish 
students, the religious houses sisters, and the public 
generally, particularly the clergy, attendants. In these 
wards there has been no gangrene, and wounds have on the 
whole done well. But at one time, when the severity of the 
bombardment made it necessary to place some of the 
wounded in the cellars, and when the nourishment fell off 
in quality, there were a few cases. The cellars were, of 
course, damp and ill ventilated. Some of the wounded were 
at first placed in the crypt of the cathedral; but when 
bomb-shells began to burst every few minutes close by, it 
became necessary to remove them. Nevertheless, the ex- 
ertions of the medical men must have been excessively 
heavy and exhausting. The civilians have rendered 
assistance, and have acted in perfect concert with the 
military. They have worked incessantly. 

The hospitals were specially provided with 200 cows, but 
when meat became scarce, these were of course gradually 
sacrificed. After that the best portion of the horses and 
sheep were reserved for the sick. One of the greatest 
wants was that of salt, but from this the sick suffered less 
than the inhabitants generally. 

There were several wounded Turcos in the wards, and to 
judge from their appearance they are not the savages they 

ave been described to be. The universal testimony is, that 
the French soldiers are excessively devoted to each other ; 
and, if a casual observer may offer a remark, they certainly 
contrasted favourably with the Germans. On the Rhine 
men were seen with a cigar in their lips, and half a dozen 
in their coat, whilst their neighbours were without any ; 
but a French soldier was seen to distribute the half-dozen 
which a tleman gave to him am his comrades 
before he lighted the last for himself. In all the hospitals 
smoking is allowed whilst the windows are open, but not 
after nightfall. Few will perhaps doubt the soothing, or 
rather sedative, influence of tobacco; but the t craving 
which has been described as characteristic of the present 
war is probably more due to the inveterate habit of the 
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soldiery, both French and German, than to any effect which 
the weed is calculated to produce on ordinary mortals; in 
fact, a German without a pipe or a cigar is a rarity. He 
smokes most offensive tobacco morning, noon, and night, 
and it is impossible to doubt that the habit exertsa 
influence on the national physique and character. 


Oct. 1870. 
WILLIAM ALLEN MILLER, M. D., F.R.S. 

We regret to have to announce the death, on the 30th of 
September, at Liverpool, of Professor Miller, of King’s Col- 
lege, whose reputation as a scientific chemist has long been 
world-wide. Of a highly nervous aud excitable tempera- 
ment, particularly when subjects of a religious character or 

were under consideration, Dr. Miller had gone to 
the meeting of the British Association at Liverpool pre- 
pared to fight for that orthodoxy which he erroneously 
feared might be attacked. The excitement proved too 
much for him even before the meeting, and he was obliged 
to be placed under medical supervision, and sank with 
cerebral symptoms last week, regretted and beloved. 

Dr. Miller was a student of King’s College, where he 
early distinguished himself by his devotion to the study of 
chemistry, and was appointed demonstrator in the labora- 
2 there in 1840. e took his degree of M.D. of the 
University of London in 1842, taking honours in Medicine ; 
and in 1845 succeeded to the chair of Chemistry of King’s 
College, rendered suddenly vacant by the death of Professor 
Daniell. From this time Dr. Miller’s best energies were 
devoted to the labours of his chair; and when we say that 
for some years he had every winter delivered two sepa- 


rate courses of lectures to students of different departments, ‘ 
it will be obvious that he did not spare himself. 
The following is a brief summary of Dr. Miller's Fo 
essor 


scientific labours :—“ In 1844 he co-operated with 
Daniell in the . of a paper on the “ Electrolysis 
8 dary pounds, and in the following year he 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. His chief work 
at this time was his paper on Spectra of certain Va- 
pours,” published in 1845. In 1849 he again came before 
the scientific world with a paper on the “ Atomic Volumes 
of Organic Liquids.” From this date his time appears to 
have been chiefly absorbed by other than purely scientific 
subjects. He held the of treasurer of the Royal 
Society, president and afterwards vice-president of the 
Chemical Society, and assayer to the Royal Mint, besides 
being member of the Science Commission. His later con- 
tributions to the scientific periodicals were a paper on 
“Transparency,” in the Journal of the Chemical Society, | 
some “Analyses of Gutta Percha, and “A Treatise on | 
Potable Water.” In conjunction with Mr. Huggins he 
investigated the spectra of the fixed stars. He is known 
tothe educational world by his voluminous and widel 
popular “Treatise on Chemistry,” in three „hie 
originally appeared from 1855 to 1857, and which has 
already gone through four editions. Last xear Professor 
Miller was elected president of the Medical Teachers Asso- 
ciation, and delivered a valuable address, which was re- 


Mr. Clendon delivered annually a course of lectures on 
dental subjects to the students of the Westminster Hos- 
pital, and was most assiduous in the performance of his 
duties to the charity until his resignation in 1863. He took 
an active part in the somewhat vehement discussion which 
took place among the governors of the hospital with 
to the appointments on the staff some five-and-twenty years 

, and withstood the jobbery by which the management 
the institution was at that time invaded. 

Mr. Clendon was one of the earliest dental practitioners 
to abandon the use of that dangerous instrument the 
“ tooth-key,” and to employ forceps adapted to each 
and his “Observations on Extraction of Teeth,” in which 
these were described, went through three editions. He was 
also one of the earliest to employ chloroform in dentistry, 


RICHARD BARTER, Esa. 

Mr. Rienarp Barrer, of St. Anne’s-hill, Cork, who has 
the credit of introducing the Turkish Bath into this coun- 
try, died at his residence on Tuesday, the 4th inst. The 
deceased gentleman had studied at Dublin, London, and 
Edinburgh schools, and took the diploma of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons of England in 1828. He contributed to 
the literature of the profession “ Lectures on the Turkish 
Baths at St. Anne’s-hill, Cork,” a volume on the “ Treat- 
ment of Cholera on Rational Principles,” besides papers on 
various cognate topics in the Dublin Medical Press. 


Apornecarigs’ Hatt. — The following gentlemen 
their examination in the Science and Practice of Medi- 
cine, and received certificates to practise, on Sept. 29th :— 


Chittenden, Chas. Pei — Lee- 8. E. 
Collier, William Henry, Sheffie! — 
Greaves, William, Great Easton, Leicestershire. 
Newua.an, Ashwim Conway, Cheltenham. 
The following gentlemen also on the same day passed their 
first professional examination :— 
Walter Mark Atkinson, Chari Hospital; Gusta’ Hartridge, 
King’s College ; Abiathar Wall, St. Augusta Winter: 
bottom, St. George's. 


Tae St. Dixver.—This annual 
hering took place on Monday evening last in the 
of the poe on when ninety-six old students sat down 
to dinner under the presidency of Dr. George Paget. 
Nearly all the medical staff were present, and the guests 
and visitors included the Rev. Dr. Bell, Professor Hum- 
phry, of Cambridge, Sir Trevor Laurance, Bart., Dr. 
Stenhouse, the Secretary of the College of Surgeons, Mr. 
Daniel of Ramsgate, kc. The dinner was provided by the 
manager of the Albion Tavern, and was very good. The 
speeches were not distressingly long, and a successful 
evening was the result, owing, ina great degree, to the 
genial attention, and courteous efforts of Mr. Thomas Smith, 
who, with Mr. Willett, superintended the arrangements 
excellently well. 


Sr. Mary’s Hosritat.—The members of the staff, 
and the old and present students of this school dined to- 


rted and commented upon in Tue Lancer of J y 
29th, 1870. Asa teacher Dr. Miller's loss will be greatly 
deplored by his pupils, whilst his colleagues lose an earnest 
tdi tabouser, whom it will be difficult to replace. 

JOHN CHITTY CLENDON, Esq., M. R. C. S. 

Tuts gentleman, who for many years occupied a leading 
position as a dental surgeon, died on the Ist October after 
a long illness. Mr. Clendon was appointed to the office of 
dentist to the Westminster Hospital in 1844, and, believing 
that an officer holding such a public appointment ought to 
be fully qualified as a surgeon, he had the energy and per- 
severance to go through all the studies necessary for the 
diploma of the College of Surgeons, cf which he became a 


member in 1846. 


es at Willis’s Rooms, on the evening of Saturday, 
tober Ist, Dr. Sibson, F.R.S., being in the chair. The 
company was a large one, and the meeting of old friends 
and associates a source of great pleasure and satisfaction. 
The presence of a considerable number of former students, 
many of whom came up from distant parts of the country 
in order to be present on the occasion, formed one of the 
most gratifying features of the reunion. 

University or Campripvce.—The Professor of 
Anatomy (Professor Humphry), has given notice that the 
lectures on Practical Anatomy (the human skeleton) will 
commence, in the Old Anatomical Schools, on Wednesday, 
Oct. 12th, at 1 r. u., and will be continued daily. The 
lectures on Anatomy and Physiology will commence in the 
New Museums, on Thursday, Oct. 20th, at I r. u., and be 
continued on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. In- 
struction in Practical Histol will be given in the Old 
11.30 A. u., commenc- 
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ing on Oct. 20th. Mi 
given in the Old Anatomical 
eommencing on Oct. 30th. 


Tun works of the new St. Thomas’s Hospital, on 
the Albert Embankment, are now so far that all 
the scaffolding has been removed. 

Tue name of Dr. John Lloyd, F. R C. S., has been 
— on the Commission of the Peace for the city and 

ugh of Bath. 

Tae CholxRA IN Cusa.—Accounts from Havannah 
report 53 deaths in that city from cholera on September 5th, 
and 80 on the 6th. The disease was sparing no class of the 
community. 

Queen’s CoLLecE, BirmincHam.—This institution 
opened with great success on the 3rd inst. A conversazione 
was organised by Dr. Balthazar Foster, who secured the 
attendance of more than 300 guests, including students, 

essors, and the medical men of the neighbourhood. 
success, indeed, of the conversazione was such that it 
is contemplated to 2 the same mode of inaugurating 
the session at Queen's College every year. 


Mr. Barrow, the British Consul at Kertch, re- 

a fearful outbreak of cholera there. Most of the 

eases have been very severe, death occurring generally 

within twelve or fifteen hours. Two victims in an adjoining 

house died within twelve hours, and a third is now at the 

point of death. The total mortality up to September 17th 

was 141 deaths. To the same date a total of 318 cases 
had been reported, and the recovery of 23 was doubtful. 


Tue Merropouitan Asytum at LEAvESDEN.— 
This institution is now ready for the reception of its in- 
tended inmates, and was formally opened last week, at 
the same time that the ceremony of co ing the chapel 
and burial ground was ormed by the Bishop of Roches- 
ter, in whose diocese the asylum is situate. There were 

mt the members of the Metropolitan District Asylums 
and a large number of the gentry and inhabitants of 
the surrounding districts, as well as local authorities of the 
metropolis. The Bishop was received at the entrance to 
the building by Mr. W. H. Wyatt, J.P., chairman of the 
Leavesden — Committee, by Dr. Brewer, M. P., the 
chairman, and other members of the Board, and, with the 
visitors, among whom was Mr. W. H. Smith, M. P. for 
Westminster, conducted to the were Divine service 
was performed and a sermon preached by the Bishop to a 
crowded congregation. A procession was then formed, 
headed by the Bishop and c , and proceeded through 
the aisles of the chapel, the main corridors of the building, 
and through the grounds of the asylum, to that portion set 
as the cemetery, where the ceremony of consecration 
was duly performed. At its conclusion, the company ad- 
5 to the asylum to partake of an excellent déeiner, 
whole of which had been cooked on the premises. The 
works have been carried out, and the entire building and 
fittings, furniture, Ko., completed, at a less cost than 
the estimates—viz., £135,570, the estimated cost being 
£136,000. 

Tue Sewace Faru.—The Chelten- 
ham Commissioners having recently completed works and 

ased a farm for the disposal of the town sewage by 
igation, the first yearly letting of the irrigated land was 
effected by auction last week. The land is all ordinary 
grass land, to which, as yet, the sewage is but imperfectly 
lied, and comprises 119 acres. It was divided into six 
lote, which let at prices varying from £5 18s. to £8 13s. 
per acre, and realising a total of nearly £900. The yearly 
dost to the town, for interest and repayment of loan in thirty 
years is £1100, so that, if the rent of the land should 
remain stationary, the town would be put to a cost of only 
—— the farm free at the end of thirty 


expense of nearly £1000 a year before 
ne with very — — results, for deodorising. 
But, in addition to the rent of the land, the Commissioners 


Demonstrations will be 
useum on Mondays, at 6 f. x., 


ly the sewage to adjacent farms at a oertain charge per 
3 have reserved for experiment several acres of 
their own land, which have been broken up for 

are expected 


and to realise a 
so that the farm will 
even during the first year. 


rye-grass, 
t of at least £20 an acre ; 
conducted without loss 


8. K., de- 
Buren, R., M. R. C. S. E., has been nted Medical Officer for the Droxford 
Dintrict — oe Workhouse of the Droxford 


= Union, vice J. Thompson, 
. M. B., C. M., has been 
Hulme D ispensary, Manchester hester, vice ROSE, 
resigned. 
„has been 


Brooxuovsse, J. O., M.D. ted Medical Officer for the Wat 
District of the ham Union, 


Coorzz, C. W., M. B., been — — to the Leicester In- 
and Fever-house, vice G. Shaw, M. D., resigned. 

Coorxx, G. J., M. R. C. S. E., has been appointed Assistant I at 

beh. General Hospital, vice J. Bissell Withington, 
resign 

Davies, W. B., L. R. C. P. L., M. R. C. S. E., L. S.A., has been 
Medical Officer to the Jersey General 
M. R. C. S. E., L. S. A., resigned. 

Davison, J. E., M. 
—— and Tynemouth Dispensary, vice Geo. Piteairn, — 


Dowsr, 7. S., M. D., late House-Surgeon to Charing-cross Hospital, has 
appointed Medical Officer to the Central London Si Sick Asylum hws 
BC ppointed Consul Surgeon to Adden- 
brooke Hospital, Cambri on resigning as Su — 
W. A., M. R. C. S. K., inted — — to the 
London Hosy ital, vice O. Baker, L. RC Ed., appointed House-Surgeon 


to the York County Hospital. 

Lawrence, A., M.B., Medical Officer to the 
Cheshire Lunatic A lum, er, vice A. Strange, M. D., ted 
— Medical to the Metropolitan Asylum District * 

Moonz, J., L. RC. 2 has been 
Bolton Infirma vice mn Tuck, M. R. CS. E., resigned. 

Moors, J., LECH, Resident S. 
— to the Warrin Dispensary, vice W. Falls, ee 

RC. S. E., has been ap) 


„ vice C. Adcock, 


C. S. E., has been inted Demonstrator of 
appo Anatomy 


C. W., M. R. C. S. E., L. S. A. L., b as been appointed 


‘Veceinator f for District No.1 of the — Union, — 2 


„ deceased, 
has been appointed Hon. Consulting Physician to the 
and Fever House, on resigning as Physician. 

Suyvrn, W., L.R.C.P.Ed., late Deputy Surgeon, Kent — Prison, has 
been appointed House-Surgeon to the Kent Count thalmie Hos- 
pital, M 1 K. vice Adolphus H. B. Hallowes, M E., resigned. 
Tuom, —, M. R. C. S. E., L. S. A., has been appointed Assi — Medical Officer 

to the Central London Sick Asylum District at Highgate. 
Tuoxrs, G. E. K. M. RC „ has been appointed Le of Ana- 

tomy in the Sheflield of Medic 


BIRTHS. 

Branpx.—On the 3rd at Inzievar Binchicg, Middle- 
sex, the wife ot Dr. John Brande, of 

Bert. —0On the 28th of July, 70 Adelaide, South Australia, the wife of 
L. Butler, L. R. C. S. I., of a 

the ult, the wile of J.C. Byles, L. RC. P. Ed, of Victoria- 

of a son. 
Comsuz.—On the 26th ult., at Garlant's Hotel, Suffolk-street, the wife of 
— Royal Horse A riillery, of 
HORBURN t., at ton-place, xford-street, Manchester 

the wife of J. Thorburn, M.D., a daughter, 3 


MARRIAGES. 
B the 27th ult., at Maryle John 


H. F. Bate, 


near oly 


DEATHS. 


Crarr.—On the 30th ult., at Portland-sq 
retired — 
Wm. Clapp, R. N., aged 90. 


Wm. 

Navy eldet son Ti 
— the 18th uit, J. H. 
the alt at Largs W lt of 
Musow--On the 28th ult. at Fountain Hall, Swanses-valler, Dr. J. Mason, 
the 28th ult, Wm, Thompson, M.D, of Bognor, Sussex, 


on the 19th ult., Wm, Walker, L. R. CP. d, of 
ALKER. OF. Ed., of Essex-road, 


— 
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| | Births, Marriagts, and Deaths. 
| 
— 
M.D. 
the 28th ult., at Staindrop 
— Pearman, of Sunderland 
daug of John Grigg Appleton, Bsq., 
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Madical Diam of the Terk. 


Monday, ny, Oot. 10. 
Sr. — — 2 
Puss —Operations, 2 r. u. 


Tuesday, Oct. II. 
Lowpow Hoerreat, Moons. Operations, 10} A u. 


RoraL Fars Hosrrrat. 


Wednesday, Oct. 12. 


Rorat Lowpoy Hosrrrat, M 
Mipp.zsex Hosrrrat.—Operations, I r. x. 
Sr. Hosrrran.— 
s Hosrrrau.—Operations, 14 r. u. 

ary’s 1} T. x. 

Hosrrrat. tions, 2 v. u. 

Gauat Hosprrrat. erations, 2 r. u. 
Uwresestry Corte Hosptrav. —Operations, 2 Par. 


Lowpow Hosrrrav. —Operations, 2 — 
A — — 


Friday, Oct. 14. 


Royat Lowpvow Hosrrtat, 
Dbox Hosprrar.—Operations, 2 7 
Soorery or — 8} r. u. Dr. John Harley, On a Case of 
Injury to the Liver: — Watson : “ Four Cases of Paren- 
ch matous Keratitis, associated with Acute Rheumatism.” — Dr. John 
7 “On a Case of Tetanus treated with Ice and Belladonna.” — And 


Saturday, Oct. 15. 

Sr. Tromas’s —. am. 

aL Hosrrral.— Operations, 2 r. x. 

Sr. Hosrrrau.—Operations, 1} v. x. 

H tions, 


* 


Bus, Shun Conn 
Correspondents, 


Tue Devtorevcy or Saut at Merz. 

SEVERAL reports coincide in stating that the soldiers forming the garrison 
of Metz are suffering from a deficiency of salt. If we may judge from the 
efforts made oy savage or semi-civilised nations to procure supplies of this 
substance, ht man beings cannot bear the deprivation of salt for any long 


salt consumed in different parte of Europe varies a good deal. 

and the North generally. more salt is used than in France and England. 
In the public services the fssuc in different nations also varies, it being 
in the French army, 5 oz. per head; in the French navy, 77; in the 
Prussian army, 87; and in the Russian, 1°96. In our own army the dllow- 
ance is about a quarter of an ounce daily; but fhe soldier receives in ad- 
dition, of course, a considerable quantify in his food. From numerous 
experiments made in England and France, it has been estimated that the 
amount passing off from the body is from about 4 to G oz. daily. 

Frangois.—The communication shal! be inserted in an early number. 


Cas¥ OF SHotr Gestitroy. 
To the Editor of Taz Lancer. 

Sra,—The following case has just oceurred in my practice, which, if you 
think it worth notice, is at your service. 

On 
ment. after entering her room, a child was born, which I passed to 
the nurse, supposing it to be dead, but immediately after the child cried. 1 

when I 


child 
mind 1 The weight 
tes, on cout tes of 
the elder was 1 Ib. es length, 11% m. The of the was 
Phe mother menstraated on 242 and con- 
ours, 
J. H, meren. 


A CoREESPON DENT furnishes us with the following amusing story :—“In the 
earlier history of the Gold Fields law was sometimes singularly adminis- 
tered, and medical'men of no great repete either for professional skill or 
personal y were fre by appointed as coroners. A singular in- 
stance ef cupidity nthe enter sap: observation when quartered in 
one of the largest districts of the gohibearing colony of Victoria. One 
evening the fire-bell rang out its alarming summons, and the Bendigo fire 
ei no arrived at the place, where a hat was rapidly burning in the vieimity 
of Sandhunt. Ip a country where the air was so dry, and buildings were 
generally raised ef very inflammable materials, the engine commonly 
arrived too late to save. It did on this on. The ins of a de- 
serted hut were smouidering, and the spectators quickly dispersed. A few 
days afterwards a rumour spread that some man ‘fossicking’ in the ruins 
had found a human bone, and shortly afterwards the rtatement cireulated 
that one Jones had been in the habit of using this dilapidated building as 
a sleeping-piace, and that since the fire he had been seen by no ote. As 
soon as Dr. 0’S—— heard of these corroborative facts, he sumtioned ajury, 
and proéeeded to hold an inquest on the charred bone. | must premise 
thut a coroner's fee was two guineas, and the fee for medical evidence (in- 
clading a post-mortem examiunt ion), three guineas ; for this will explain 
the doctor's ardour in the cause of burnt humanity. The finder of the 
bone was duly sworn, and deposed that he had found the bone, which he 
produced, in the débris of the late fire. Another witness proved that it 
was the habit of Jones, whose age, height, and size he graphically de- 
seribed, to sleep in the deserted hut; whilst other witnesses declared that 
Jones had never been seen by them since the night of the fire. My friend 
the coroner stepped forward, administered to himself the oath, and then 
deposed as ‘medical witness’ that he had made a post-examination of the 
bone produced by the first witness; that it was the scapala of an adult 
male of the age and size of a man answering the description of Jones, as 
given by the second witness—in fact, that he believed it to be the scapula 
of Jones. A verdict was, therefore, recorded that Jones had been acci- 
dentally burnt to death. The jury were discharged, and our Irish friend 
O'S —— sent in a bill for £2 2+. as coroner, £3 3s. as medical witness, be- 
sides charging the G nt all of £5 for a patper funeral for 
the moneyless victim to fire and flame; and the chaplain with solemn 
words éonsigned ‘our dear brother here departed’ to the grave in the 
cheap side of the district cemetery, and everyone thought there was an 
end of Jones! Three weeks after the coroner had reaped the reward of his 
professional skill and official activify, in the receipt of a draft on 
Treasury for £10 5s, to his intense disrust, and the astonishment oft 
township, once more appeared the inevitable Jones whose absenve hau 
oceurred in consequence of his having started to ‘prospect’ in s distant 
range of hills and gullies. Horribly offended at having been sat upow in his 
absence, and vowing vengeance on the unhappy coroner, the news spread 
rapidly and reached the eapital, where speculations became rife as to the 
identity of the dear departed.’ An exhumation was ordered, and the anony- 
mous bone was conveyed, labeled ‘with care, to be kept dry, to the Govern- 


proved 

to be a burnt ham bone! The next Gazette dispensed with the services 

of that duly qualified medical practitioner, OS , as coroner, aad since 
that time, by a sinralar retribation, a coroner's inquest has sat on him.” 

Havre—Apply to any of the advertising agents. Addresses in the London 


To the Editor of Tux Lawerr. 

Srx,—There is a sentence in my lecture on Cardine Hxmorrhages pub- 
lished in your journal of last week, that so imperfectly expresses my mean- 
ing, and would be so likely to suggest a meaning that I did not intend, and 
that would be an absurdly erroneous one, that I should be very mach obliged 
to you if you would allow me, in a line or two, to guard myself against a 
possible misinterpretation. 

The sentence | refer to is this The occurrence of hemoptysis in cardiac 
cases, ua with anv other woeld point to the dis- 
ease being on the left side of the heart, and if it occurred early, while the 

symptoms were but little developed and there was no edema, would, 
my opinion, almost infallibly point to mitral — , We while the 
oocurrehee of or some other form of systemic anne. 
by hxmoptysis, would raise a reasonable suspicion of exist- 

Now not mean by the latter of this sentence (although perhaps 
it might be strictly inferred that | did) thut any person whose nose bled 
might be co from that fact to be euffering from disease on the right 
side of his heart; bat that in any case im which heart disease was, from 

and in whieh there was any — 
f epistaxis, especially if unassoc 
probable tht the righ wr 
was involved; that in any case in which disease of the right side of the 
heart was suspected, euch emevent would cowtiras thet suspicion. 
am 
Harley-street, Cavendish-square, Oct. 4th, ! Hyps Sars. 


Mr. T. J. Starling.—We cannot pass any judgment on the case between our 
corretpondent and Dr. Thomson, as the particular facts of it are not 
before us. 

Inquirer.—-Neither has the right. 

4 Nightly Sufferer should try what a packet of “flea powder” would do. 
We have read somewhere that the common herb pennyroyal is very effec. 
tive; but we have no experience of its use for the purpose, 


| 
Natrowa, Orruorapic 2 r. u. 
— Operations, 2 r.x. 
Ow HOSPITAL.—Uperations, 2 P.M. 
Canon Hosrrrat.—Operations, 3 
Royat Mrvroscopicat Soctrerr. — 8 pr. Dr. G. W. — “On 
Optical 
Thursday, Oct. 13. _ 
Rorat Loynor Hosprrar, 10} a.m. 
Sr. Hosrrtat.—Operations, I r. u. 
22 
* 
— | 
Aber papers. { 
4 
ment anabyser at Mebourne; and coroner, jury, chaplain, and the public 
Ue- 
of 
a- 
period without injury. In Abyssinia, fo example, it used to form so im- 4 
* portant a commodity that a piece of salt represented con. The amount of ; 
er, 
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Snort Stnr. 

We were one day walking with a rather distinguished Prussian medical officer 
in the streets of London, when he expressed his surpride at the small number 
of persons wearing spectacles in England as compared with those met with 
at Berlin, We could only account for the fact by a statement which was 
flattering to his nation—viz., that we were less studious in our habits, and, 
as a consequence, more stupid than his countrymen. There is no doubt 
that myopia is far more common among the educated classes than the un- 
educated, as the statistics of Donders established, and the Germans have 
the shortest sight of all nations, The Saturday Review, in a well-written 
article on this subject recently, directed attention to some curious sta- 
tistics published by M. Giraud-Teulon. His facts and figures go into the 
relative prevalence of short sight in the various nations of Europe, with 
its consequent effect upon fitness for military service. In France, M. 
Giraud-Teulon ascertained that not above 4 or 5 in 1000 recruits were set 
aside as myopes in the country; in the towns the figures were higher. 
Dr. Hermann Céhn, of Breslau, examined the eyes of 10,000 students in the 
schools of his country, and met with no less than 1004 myopes, more than 
atenth. His results are—that no schools are absolutely free from short- 
sighted individuals, and that myopia is relatively less prevalent in village 
schools; but it is always more frequent in schools that are badly lighted, 
or in which the slope and construction of the desks are faulty. In urban 
schools the degree of short sight increases with the grade of the school. 
In primary schools, the proportion is 6°7 ; middle, 10°3 ; normal, 19°7 ; gym- 
nasiums, universities, 26°2. At the French Ecole Polytechnique a recent 
examination showed 35 in 100. The Saturday Review goes on to show that 
these results were to a great extent anticipated by the observations of 
military surgeons in our own army. It is, no doubt, a fact that myopia 
is far more common among those who appear to undergo the necessary 
physical examination as to fitness for a commission than among the re- 
cruits who present themselves before the examining surgeons; and the 
authorities seem to be so well aware of the fact that the former class are 
not generally rejected if the defective vision is not very marked, and is re- 
mediable by the use of a lens. If short sight be essentially an artificial 

it would be an interesting subject for more careful study by 
Mr. Darwin than he has given to it. 


Delta.— We fancy that about fifteen guineas would be the usual fee. 


Tux ArrIIcarlox or Pressure ro THe Urervs uy Cases oF 
Lazovr. 


To the Editor of Tax Lancet. 


Srr,—Would you kindly spare me a few lines of your space to corroborate 
the truth of Dr. W. S. Playfair's remarks on the above subject, which ap- 
peared in your impression of last week. 

shen, two mente was called to attend a , aged twenty-five, in 
her confinement. She fra arrived at, and only jut completed, the 280th 
day of pregnancy 5 a Neyo — which, from the circumstances, had been 
rendered si correct and unerring. Rather more than two years pre- 
viously I attended her in her first — . in which from the com- 
— of the pains to the birth of the infant was remarkably 
steady and gratifying. On this occasion, however, the pains, which set in 
pretty ly at duall declined in power, became ineffective 
and — "Finding o on examination that the os, dilated to rather more 
than the size of a crown-piece, continued to point without material change 
directly into the hollow of the sacrum, so that rather less than one-third of 
the lip could be well =e, by the forefinger, and the pains remained of 
=< character nam os itself ceasing to dila‘ 

ced my 


te further, I — 
ht hand ender’ the bedclothes, into immediate contigui 
the skin, and with it spread out at each pain I — the sides and 
back wards and slightly upwards, with a varying direction downw: 
effect of this procedure seemed marvellous. The pains at once became more 
uent, more vigorous, and most effective. e os, assuming a more 
befitting direction, ——7 — and, in short, what threatened to be a 
tedious and prolon 22 changed into a speedy release 
— tient and — ly say how glad I felt at —— this 
discovery—discovery 5 — only I mean, for I have long since given 
— running off with the idea of finding anything really quite new under 
. As a matter of course, therefore, I t t that in the experience 
and practice such a mode of 
„Moreover, I was suddenly reminded of a practice in 
obstetrics among the Calabarese on the West Coast of Africa. With them it 
is not uncommon for an attendant to act on the abdomen of a parturient 
woman by a process like that of kneading. The practice is, however, I am 
to say, resorted to and persevered in too promiscuously, so that rupture 
e uterus, in some cases of cross-birth for example, as well as other dis- 
= have not unt 2 followed. 
And while writing this I am reminded of a practice which I saw . 
in some — ae forget where not long ago by an old accoucheur 
recommends putting the binder on the patient at the commencemen 
labour. If my memory serves me right, the bth athe tft, 
uterus to continue its contractions er the birth of the infant. the to 
expel the placenta at once, and, it ti its contractions 
afterwards, prevent flooding. A mathe’ ike this, uniformly followed, would, 
no doubt, save both patient and attendant from many — 
besides effecting the — important objects contemplated, 
I am, Sir, your ent servant, 
Heway, M.D. 


Inquirer —The employment of sulphites in zymotic diseases, as advocated 
by Dr. Polli, of Milan, has not, we believe, been attended with that degree 
of suceess which might have been expected. Numerous papers on the 
therapeutical uses of the sulphites of soda and magnesia have been pub- 
lished in the medical journals. Let our correspondent consult these and 
some of the Half-yearly Abstracts of Medical Science, 


due 


Scarcity or Eprxeveen. 

Tun water-supply of Edinburgh has been so much affected by the drought 
that the reservoirs of the Company are empty, and the city is therefore 
dependent entirely upon the springs on the north side of the Pentlands, 
which are only equal to a supply at the rate of 15 gallons per head daily. 
An appeal has been addressed to the consumers, urging them to a rigid 
economy in the use of the water, and to dispense as far as possible with 
baths, during the present scarcity. If the practice of the matutinal “tub” 
be as common in Edinburgh as we hope it is, this last deprivation will be 
keenly felt. The question suggests itself whether a city can be on a satis- 
factory footing as regards water-supply if it is obliged to go on “short 
commons” because a dry summer happens once in a way. What has be- 
come of the project mooted, if our memory is not at fault, some time ago 
for an improved water-supply to Edinburgh ? 


Sr. Saviour’s Untoy. 
To the NAitor of Tun Lancer. 


Stu, —After twelve years’ most active service, this newly amalgamated 
union has made an exception in my case only, and refused to reappoint me 
as one of their medical officers, although I act as an officer under the Poor- 
law Board's seal. 


The 

take off my vaccination fees, and now to dissolve my ap) 
the salaries of my confréres to £130 annum, instead of £75. 
ted, and I am sure the Poor-iaw Board will 
not sanction the acts of viour’s Union under the dictation of a Visiting 
and Relief Committee. For years I have supplied the enormous 
amongst whom I have worked with a large quantity of extra 
such att e as few medical men would afford to give. 
that four medical men were at the Board. 


The Poor-law Board may reverse the decision of the 
if not, I shall pat myself’ up for eal 
su of the profession, so that no one shall oy me in the contest. 

e letter about the — to 
op man has come forward, 
rr, of a dilemma in which they 
were placed by my refusal to act in the position of medical officer till my 

successor was appoin 
Jam, Sir, 


Medical Officer, dt. Seviour’s Union, 
Trinity-street, S. E., October 4th, 1870. 

Undergraduate had better read the treatise on Natural Philosophy, by Sir 
William Thomson and Professor Tait. The book is published as one of 
the Clarendon Press Series by Macmillan. 

Mr. Henry Cribb, (Bishop's Stortford.)—A good expedient would be to call 
in the aid of the police against the distributor, under Lord Campbell's 
Act. 


Mapicat Erterrrrx. 
To the Editor of Tax Lancet. 
Stn, —I should feel much obliged if you would lay the following case 
before the profession. 
I attending a patient suffering from inflammation of the bursa patella 
which went on to suppuration. On On Wednesday last, 1 


apolog isi 
his heel, ad. wi 


when, as I 
not hie want of courtesy to =. he abruptly turned on 
a contemptuous expression, walked off. As I saw that he 
was going to see the patient n, which he did, . wen up to him, and told 
hat 1 declined meet 
teness, su er 
— profession in land. 


2 


I am, Sir, — t servant, 
. M'Navenren O'Kerrrs, L. R. C. P. E., &c. 
Widnes, October 3rd, 1870. 


Dr. G. A. Heron asks if avy of our readers can inform him as to the dose 
and mode of administration of iodide of silver in whooping-cough. 
One who would Provide for the Evil Day is referred to a letter in our last 

issue, P. 404. 

L&Yt-HANDEDNESS. 
To the Editor of Tax Lawcer. 

Stn. If my friend Dr. Pye-Smith will take further notice of the left-handed 
persons of his acquaintanee, I think he will find that most of them are, more 
or less “odd.” Probably the ancient superstition which regarded left- 
handedness as unlucky had its basis in the belief that the peculiarity was 


ated than Dr. ith to think. Left-handed per 
— anomalies in a 
on 


reci . 
imply that this is the menial, raising 
includes in its first syllable the — 
and implies inferiority. Linke, a joint, 
don appendage. What is Autos, levus? It 
form 1 the comparative adjective. 


am, Sir, 
— — 


: sent for. This gentleman came and saw the patient in my absence, prescribed, 
went home, and sent a bottle of medicine from his own house—notwith- 
standing that he approved of my treatment,—and did not even condescend 
| to call on me as he passed my house, which was on his way home. He | 
| arranged with the family to see me on the Friday following ; and in order to 
‘ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
more deep-sé 
put the left f 
the direction! 
same cause, whatever it may be. What is the meaning of the words used 
for the two h 1. ight. I suppose, recornises the dominancy of one 
— 2 
may probabl | 
to receive. Bi he 
European lang re- 
ise the is | 
D 
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Lasovursrs’ DwWIILIIN as ry 

Accorp1NG to the last census—namely, that of 1861,—the number of fourth- 
class houses in Ireland, each of which had but one room for the entire 
Samily of every age and sex, was 89,374, and in these were living nearly 
half a million of persons! It is scarcely possible, both on social and sani- 


loans for this most desirable object through the medium of the Board of 
Public Works; and although since 1861 the number of these wretched 
hovels must have decreased to a great extent, yet a considerable number 
still exist, whose owners or occupiers we hope will take advantage of these 
loans to convert their dwellings into habitations more suitable for their 
inmates, and more conducive to morality and decency. 


Tus at 's. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 

Sre,—I was, from old associations, induced to go to the ad- 
dress at Guy's Hospital on the Ist of October, delivered by Mr. Bader; and 
from my former of the bigh gentlemanly tone of the students of 
that hospital, I felt inclined to believe that I should enjoy an intellectual 
treat. Alas! how mistaken was I in the idea that Guy's Hospital main- 
tained its once famous repute for gentlemanly decorum. 

The majority of the students present were little less than a lawless mob, 
unrestrainable by their professor or their cultivated and excellent treasurer. 
Before the address and before the staff entered the theatre, visitors’ hats 
were knocked to pieces by Ts 

were thrown into the body o 22 abundance, amidst 
most terrible yelling and uproar ; and during the address, crackers and 
peas were — buried down into the body of the theatre, accom- 
panied by the most unearthly yelling and tumalt, occasionally diversified b 
showers of cut paper. Ove gentleman ved a cracker on his bald head, 
another one into his ear, and many fell harmlessly to the ground. I sat 
— during the whole of the „ but failed to arrive at the smallest 
as to what was said; the continued uproar and yelling, with occasional 
popular songs, He's a jolly good fellow,” &c., entirely prevented those who 
came to listen from arriviug even at a proximate idea as to what was said. 
A gentleman, whom I know well, had his hat, before the address began, 
entirely beaten in with a walking-stick by some of the young men who are 
addressed by their essors as gentlemen. 

Now, Sir, we all know what youthful mirth means, and we also know to 
What length it ought to go; but, in the interest of that once famous hos- 
pital, I trast means will be taken to prevent a recurrence of such a scene as 
that on the Ist of October, and which was nothing more nor less than a 
most unqualified disgrace to the institution. 

Before I conclude, allow me to mention the very bad taste and vulgarity 
displayed | To students while Mr. Turner, their treasurer, was addressing 
them—andibly imitating and mocking his tone of voice. 
ane — — this for dut — asa narrative of that 

m witnessed. am, , yours „ 
October, 1870. 
To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 


Sin. —In your last number you alluded to the omission of the introductory 
lecture at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. I am unaware for what reasons the 
students of that hospital were deprived of what has been always considered 
a lecture of mueh interest ; but I suspect it must have been owing to the 
sort of conduct which is becoming glaringly rampant at a sister hospital. 

On Saturday I went to bear the — — Sastame at Guy's; and if the 
behaviour of the students during its delivery be a 22 of what used to 
occur at St. Bartholomew's on similar sions, t ag were quite 
right in omitting a lecture which the students render useless by making it 
an opportunity for a disgraceful exhibition. When I arrived at the lecture- 
room at five minutes before two o'clock, “ the best of the fun was over,” I 
was told. It had consisted in throwing about explosive pellets, and shower- 
ing down peas on the professors’ heads. But though the best of the fan was 
Over, screeching, baaing, and throwing paper- pellets at the pro- 
fessors were continued throughout the lecture, aud the noise was so great 
that it was impossible to hear a word. 

I hope, Sir, you will advise what steps are necessary to remedy this dis- 
— state of 2 for it wos nearly if ny quite — — — 
ibly my appeal to may produce from the professors uy's Hos- 

tal College some — of this extraordinary state of things, which 

tacitly allowing they actively promote. 
J enclose my and am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

October 4th, 1870. A Srupeyt. 
BR. T.—Neither of the qualifications specified justifies the use of the title 

Dr., even as a prefix. Our correspondent certainly is not bound to re- 

cognise the title. 

MISLEADING ADVERTISEMENTS. 
To the Raitor of Tux Laycert. 

Stn. In your last issue was an advertisement, invi a 
practice in this town, and, among other — LN 
ment occurs, that “ there are no legally qualified men in the district.” 

“Medicus, Woodbine Cottage, Wadebridge,” to whom communications 

ther letter were invited, must, therefore, know little or 

in which he resides, or he would scarcely have 


personal or 
nothing of the neigh 
hazarded such a 


statement. 
Facts are stubborn things, and it so that within a com vely 
small radius there are from twenty to th gentlemen in Pome gene ice. 


Take a radius of eight miles from the of “ Medicus,” and t are 
4 in Bodmin, besides the 2 resident officers of the County Asylum; in St. 
Mabyn, 1; in St. Tudye, 1; in St. Kew, 1; in Port Isaac, 1; in Padstow, 2; 
in St. Columb, 3; in Wadebridge itself, 3; and if an average radius of eight 
i en from the same address, there are, I believe, 6 others. 
So much, then, for the accuracy of the statement on which the said 
“ Medicus — ˙ 


CHLORALUM. 
To the Editor of Tax Laxort. 

Stra. — Tour correspondent, “ Woélj,” objects to the name I have proposed 
for the antiseptic chloride of aluminium. I was quite prepared tor such ob- 
jection, and took the precaution to consult several medical friends, whose 
opinion is of g ight. N suggestions were made, since ali I have 
spoken to recognise the impossibility of popularising the name “ hydrated 
chloride of aluminium.” The great value of the preparation rests in the 
safety with which it may be used under any circumstances—in the nursery, 
in schools, in the kitchen,—everywhere, in fact, without fear of incon- 
veniencing or injuring the inmates, as too often happens with carbolic acid 
and chloride of zine. The popularity of Condy’s fluid rests not only on a 
just appreciation of its powers as an oxidising disinfectant, but medical ad- 
visers are happy in the thought that it can do no harm. ‘ 

Suppose any stupid mistake should occur, and a dose of chloralum be 
administered ge of chloral, no — ean ot The 
0 te error is not to to vast difference in price, 
thee content the slightly coloused 
and the crystal chloral hydrate. 

I have had some difficulty in determining the best form in which chloralum 
could be put on the market. Attempts at evaporating a trated solu- 
tion, with a view to obtal <> of or 
EU um, have not been satisfactory. Mr. anklyn 
has a I. Ty — best 
maki a ution about 8 0 ty, whic! 

— — alumina or sulphate of 


guidance of prescribers, who may use the chloride of aluminium in lotions, 
gargles, injections, collyria, and as an internal styptic, the following table 


may be of service. 
Solution of Chloralum. 
(at 60° Fahr) 1150 (water con- 
chloride of aluminium in a pint the gut. 


arsh and stiff, Even with fish I used solutions of 1020, 


— to rendering our 


all populous cities, drawn attention to the great cheapness of chlorslum. 
When the demand attains anything like the proportions of that for carbolic 
acid, I believe it will not be easy to find any agent so cheap as the very 
powerful chloride of aluminium. So far it has been a very expensive 

and, indeed, to be had nowhere. Matters have completely changed, 
there is no purpose for which a reliable non-poisonous disinfectent is re- 
quired for which chloralum (alone or in combinations that may prove of great 
value and economy) cannot be supplied at a y | moderate cost. 

I quite agree with your observations, Sir, that we must determine with 
precision the amount of work done by this and other antisepties. We have 
all been astonished at the marvellous efficacy of a single of carbolic 
acid ; and it must not be supposed that, whilst I recognise a blish the 
virtues of chloralum, I am prejudiced against all else. I one great 
object in fixing on the name was that the nature of the substance should be 
known and remem . 

By using the word chloralum, I desire to avoid Go con Ae 
element of secrecy as to a material likely to be Lage Beers . Any medi- 
cal man, once told that chloralum is a solution of the chloride of aluminium, 
is not likely to forget it. 

I am anxious to push on the work to which I have devoted much time 
namely, the extirpation of contagious diseases ; and it is my impression that 
some service will be rendered by drawing the attention of the medical pro- 
fession to a salt the ignorsnce concerning the remarkable properties of 
which is a daily cause of ever-increasing astonishment to myself and others. 
I shall, with your permission, again on any points of scientific or 

dical interest e ted with it, and I shall esteem it a t favour if 
your readers will freely communicate to me the results of their trials. 

Permit me, Sir, in conclusion, to say a few words on my meat- 
process. A very extensive series of experiments, carried on in public, 
not fail to result in some awkward revelations. Since many of the experi- 
ments had reference to quite untried methods of lacking meat, we anti- 
cipated several of the failures, and could scarcely have hoped for a greater 
success than has attended our continued efforts. Capital is eminently con- 
servative, and were it not for this my object of arresting the foreign live- 
stock trade, which destroys millions’ worth annually of our best animal 
ag would already have been accomplished. In the spring I secured 
n Paris the co-operation I could not command here. The war has probably 
made me lose another year; but I am accustomed to delays. I have also 
learned how to feel as well as look pleasant, when such papers as The Times 
refuse fair play, as they have in my case since 1865. The 7¥ declined to 
publish a very brief explanation relating to the meat shi; ped to Australia. 
All these drawbacks are trifles to anyone of firm will, quite hardened to an 
adversity resulting from early over-zealous estimates of the rapidity with 
which the st: light of truth will force its way threugh that most dense 
and opaque (uo one would call it an ether), “ public opinion.” 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Joux Games. 

Great Winchester-street-buildings, E. C., Oct. 4th, 1870. 


tary grounds, to exaggerate the importance of improving the dwellings of 
the labouring classes. The Legislature has enabled the Treasury to grant 
4 
| 
rystais of grea purity have en ODtal nec 7 us, and wit somewhat im- a 
proved appliances we shall be enabled to obtain the crystals in commercial : 4 
— for medical purposes. Meanwhile medical men can experiment 5 
reely with chloralum such as we have made under Mr. Wanklyn's superin- 
tendence. Some has been of a specific gravity as high as 1160; and for the 
rs. of chloride x 
One volume of this liquid mixed with per pint. a 
© volums of water has sp. gr. 1150, and contains 1500 7 
„ 1100 1000 4 
27 » 100 400 } 
4 1030 300 
Cy „ 1020 ps 200 
2 ” 1005 ” 
In my first 
were 
which shrivelled them up, and, nevertheless, after brief immersions, were 1 
good eating. It was ultimately found that putrefaction was arrested by sola- 1 
tions varying in strength from 1005 to 1010. Such solutions are quite strong 
enough for most medical and general antiseptic p 
Mr. Cooper, whose interesting operations in Po ‘ 
| houses habitable by cleansing the streets are of the g port in ; 
* 
on { 
old 
ose 
ast 
| | 
I enclose my card, and re] _: 
K. Wadebridge, Cornwall, October 
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NOTES, SHORT COMMENTS, AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. ([Ocr. 8, 1870. 


Nursine tHe Wounpep. 

The Rev. Harry Jones, writing from the Belgian frontier, says that, in going 
from chamber to chamber among badly wounded Bavarians, he was 
enabled to realise what the nursing of the sick and wounded, which 
sounds 80 and romantie to some enthusiastic young ladies, 
really is. This matter, adds Mr. Jones, “ ought to be well understood 
by enthusiasts. It is very pretty to think of holding a cup of wine to the 
lips of a wounded soldier; but he wants more attention than this. The 
washing of a disciple’s feet sounds well at a distance; but if it were only 
that, the ladies who go out to the seat of war would be pleasantly em- 
ployed. How can I say what I saw and smelt? Well, let me put it in 
one sentence, The work is disgusting and divine,” 

X.-—The Board of Guardians cannot pay fees to any but their own officers, 
and cannot be compelled to pay to them unless a proper order has been 
given to attend the case. It is probable, however, if the Board was in- 
clined to pay'a feo to its own officer under the circumstances mentioned, 
that the Poor-law Board would tion the pa Our 5 
ent’s best course would be to lay the matter privately before the chairman 
or some influential guardian, and to be guided by his advice, 


Reersrration or Dearns: A Correction. 
To the Editor of Tun Lancer. 


Sre,—You — — — 24th to publish a letter 
of mine on the subject of Registration of Deaths. — —— — 


the Pall Mall Gazette and some local taken place at 
Sidmouth, to which one would hardly apply the title — vil . The scene 
of the oceurrence referred to was a little village, a portion of a ne — 
parish ; but my letter being dated from Sidmouth, the critic of the Pall M 
Gazette fell into the error of supposing the case occurred in Sidmouth. The 
critic’s mistake is the more disagreeable, as our worthy vicar, who is the last 
man in the world to se been very 
handled. ly yours, 


lam, Sir, f fait! 
J. — Macxenziz, M. B. Cantab. 
Sidmouth, Devon, Sept. 29th, 1870 

P.S.—Since your publication of my letter on the above subject a fi — 
ago, the veracity of my statement of facts seems to have been call 
question by — — writers in the local papers. Yesterday, durin — 
absence from home, the mother of the twins called at my house, and ex- 
pressed the willingness of both her husband and herself to come forward and 
corroborate my statement (with one slight exception) 1 oath if necessary. 

I may add that this visit 2 perfectly unsolicited, as d no com- 

munication with her since I ceased my attendance in the, month of August. 
Oct. 4th, 1870. 

„A copy of the Sidmouth Journal has been forwarded to us, in which a 
categorical denial of the leading facts contained in the original letter of 
our correspondent appears, The comments which we offered upon that 
letter were, of course, based upon the natural supposition that the facts 
were correctly stated; and we must leave our correspondent to settle 
matters as best he may with the persons whose conduct he has im- 
pugued.— En. L. 


Z. M. S. — Smoking to excess is not in all cases, of course, followed by con- 
stipation ; but in so far as it impairs the appetite, diminishes the secre- 
tions, and induces nervo-museular depression, it is a cause of that con- 
dition. Again, excess in smoking often means excess in other things be- 
sides—to say nothing of late hours, and an absence of a due amount of 
physical exercise. On the other hand, the use of tobacco in moderation 
has an opposite tendency with many people. Like our correspondent, they 
find the effect of a cigar on the nervous and digestive systems, after break- 
fast for example, useful as a remedy for constipation. 


Farat Cass op 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 
Sre,—Cases of peri- uterine hematocele not being very common, I venture 


present baby was weaned at six weeks; since that time she has been regular 

till the beginni f August, when 32 a week over her usual time; 
than abo bad slight mensteeal „which continued till Sept. be 

period ut three weet the test — —vu— 
—1 of severe pain in the back, which has obliged her sometimes to keep 


On Sept. 6th she was in her usual health, and between 2 and 3 p.m. she 
baby in one arm, and a of water in 
the other hand. Whilst brus her hair she became sud faint, and 
felt a “pain all over her.” I saw her for the first time about 5 b.. She was 
in a state of collapse; sensible; countenance pallid; eyes sunken; pulse at 
the wrist scarcely perceptible. "She had vomited two or three times, simpl 

igested food. She complained of great pain at the pit of the stom — 

and between the shoulders, with a feeling of suffocation. She said she 

thought she had a miscarri inal examination showed there was no 

uterine discharge whatever. na was cool ; its upper walls somewhat 

to the touch, yt — — Brand ir, opium, and ether were ad- 

ministered freely ; but shi sank and died at 12.30 A. x. on Sept. 7th, 
a nine hours and a after the commencement of the attack. 

partial post-mortem examination of the body: was 48 —— the afternoon 

Sept. 7th. The cavity of the perit mantity of 

ovary 

xus of 


; the left ovary was also a cyst about the size of a 
also numerous large veins in the tissues behind the bladder and front 
the rectum. All the other pelvic and the — s were healthy. 
skull were not opened, ours obediently 
„ October Ist, 1870. E. 


TREATMENT oF 

Dr. Pembroke Minns (Thetford, Norfolk) forwards an account of his expe- 
rience of the treatment of this disease by bark and nitric acid, the results 
of which were very satisfactory, and much superior to those obtained by 
the exhibition of ammonia alone or ix combination with belladonna. Be 
searlatina is at the present time very prevalent, our 
that it may be more fully tested; and he adds: 

“T have observed, and I have no doubt the observation has been made 
by others, that where the patient when attacked is found to be suffering 
from opisthotonos, with or without a glassy condition of cornea, that pa- 
tient will surely die. I have seen no exception to the rule 79 
io no treatment to be of any a in arresting the progress 

the disease in such cases.” 

ape Jamieson—The best work, in English, on the subject is Dr. 
Rare one A “popular” work (if such exists) would be likely to 


Dr. Pearson’s communieation arrived too late for attention this week. 


AMBULANCE FoR THE WovunpED. 

THE arrangements for this ambulance are almost completed, large numbers 
of volunteers having already been enrolled. The medical staff, it is stated, 
will consist of upwards of 40 assist and dressers, besides surgeons. 
The subscriptions sent in to the Committee have been very liberal, and 
will place this ambulance in the foremost rank of its kind. We wish it 
every success; and the sooner it is sent on its errand of mercy, the more” 
useful will it be for the numerous class it is expected to suecour—the sick 
and wounded. 

Jersey.—Consult our advertising columns. 

Communications, Lerrxns, &c., have been received from — Mr. Hancock; 
Dr. Hyde Salter; Mr. Brodhurst ; Dr. John Gamgee; Dr. Veitch, Middles- 
borough ; Dr. Cayley ; Dr. Page; Messrs. Arnold and Son; Mr. Ebsworth ; 
Dr. Sutton; Mr. Moore, jun., Neath ; Dr. Taylor, Nottingham; Mr. Utley; 
Mr. Morgan; Dr. Mackenzie; Mr. R. Macrae; Dr. Frain; Dr. Jamieson, 
Berwick ; Dr. Davies, Jersey; Mr. Russell; Mr. Hammond; Dr. Deeley, 
New Malton; Mr. Atkinson, Leeds; Mr. Craven, Epsom; Mr. J. Nelson; 
Mr. Clarke, Kettering; Mr. Walshe, Bicester; Dr. Macdonald, Lincoln ; 
Dr. Williams, Higher Broughton ; Mr. J. Pelty; Mr. Morrill, Ashford; 
Mr. Collier, Moffat ; Mr. Griffiths, Corwen ; Mr. James, Hulme; Mr. Wood ; 
Dr. Dick, Rye Common; Dr. Cheadle: Dr. Pearson, Maryport ; Dr. Ryley, 
Fulbourn; Dr. Fleming, Birmingham; Dr. O'Keeffe, Widnes ; Dr. Gervis 3 
Dr. Bradbury; Dr. M‘Millan, Buckley; Dr. Minus, Thetford; Mr. B. Hill; 
Mr. Gascoyen; Dr. Hewan ; Mr. Milward, Cardiff ; Dr. Johnson, Lancaster ; 
Mr. Bader; Mr. Curgenven; Mr. Henderson, Shanghai; Dr. Arbuckle, 
Campbletown ; Dr. Bell, St. Andrews; Dr. Lloyd, Bath; Dr. J. C. Brown, 
Liverpool; Dr. Pearl, Windsor; Mr. Hawker; Mr. Davidson, Aberdeen; 
Mr. Mitchell; Mr. Bla; Mr. J. Mackay, Tokomairiro, New Zealand; 
Dr. Asher; Mr. Fennell ; Mr. Walker; Mr. Neill; Rev. H. G. J. Clements, 
Sidmouth; Mr. Alexander; Mr. Howell; Mr. MacNab; Mr. Wakefield; 
Mr. Williams, Aylesbury ; Mr. Folthorp ; Mr. Corry ; Dr. Kirkhead, Taam ; 
Dr. Nesham; Mr. Thompson; Mr. Collins; Dr. Williams, Liangefri; 
Mr. Harnett, Bitterne; Mr. Cooke; Dr. Milne; Mr. Palmer; Mr. Cribb; 
Dr. Murphy, Chatham; Mr. Atkinson; Inquirer; A Young Surgeon; X.; 
Oxon,; A Club Sargeon ; Francois; A Student; C. O.; A. B.; Veritas; 
A. P.; Undergraduate; Delta; Medicus, Oswestry; A Poor Country Prac- 
titioner; The Seeretary of the Horned Cattle Defence Association ; M. D.; 
M. A. G.; Watchful; J. B.; Jersey; H. M. S.; W. S.; Dam Spiro Spero; 
A. B.; M. RC. S.; &e. 

South London Press, Northern Daily Express, Glasgow Medical Examiner, 
Sidmouth Journal, Supplement to Liverpool Daily Post, Japan Mail, 
Monthly Microscopical Journal, North China Daily News, New York 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Ix conformity with the New Regulations of the Post-office authorities, the 
numbers of Tux Laxczr are now issued in an unstitched form only. The 
terms of Subscription are as follows :— 


TERMS FOR ADVERTISING IN THE LANCET. 


Por 7 lines and under .........20 4 6 For half a page ..............£2 12 0 
For every additional line . . © 0 6! Fora page . . 6 0 0 
The average number of words in each line is eleven. 
Advertisements (to ensure insertion the same week) should be delivered at 
the Office not later than Wednesday; those from the country must be accom- 

panied by a remittance, : 


q 
4 
to send you a brief aceount of a fatal case under my care. — — 1 — — 
— 
youngest aged ten months; had one miscarriage about two years ago. Her = 
| ˖ 
Sraurnn. (Free by post.) 
One Tear . EI 10 4 One Tear. ., EI 12 6 | 
| Six Months. .... 0 15 2 Six Months 0 16 3 
Three Months .. 0 7 7 Three Months ... 0 8 3 
Post-omce Orders in payment should be addressed to Jomw Cnorr, 
a | | Tux Lancer Office, 423, Strand, London, and made payable to him at the ‘ 
| Post-office, Charing-cross. 
| 
’ 
| 


